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salesmen, 


Snginedl ‘ The Borden Company’s Stuart Peabody will lead the A. N. A. next year. (Page 472) 


Engineer. 
and suc: 


Do Salaried Jobs Hamstring Company 
Executives? ... 124 Bright Spot Cities 
for November . . . . Designing to Sell 


Billion-Dollar 


Come one-score and five 
years have passed since 
Oklahoma became the 46th 
state of the union on No- 
vember 16, 1907. In this 
relatively short time, the ma- 
terial progress of the state 
has been truly remarkable. 


One by one, Oklahoma has 
taken the measure of other 
states in population, wealth, 
agricultural and mineral 
riches. Few other states have 
pushed up the ladder of sta- 
tistics as rapidly or as far. 
Oklahoma today is one of the 
seven states whose annual 
value of minerals, agricultural 
and manufactured products 
exceeds a billion dollars. 


Oklahoma City is the cap- 
ital and largest city, the com- 
mercial, political, transporta- 
tional and geographical cen- 
ter of this rich and growing 
commonwealth. 


Within the 26-county Ok- 
lahoma City trade area is 
42°, of the state's popula- 
tion with 40% of its spenda- 
ble income, 42°/, of the re- 
tail outlets and 47°% of the 
wholesale outlets. 
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Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Oklahoma Has 
Just Turned 25! 


Today One of the Seven 
States! 


Oklahoma City Today 


The Oklahoman and Times are the most 
popular newspapers and today's most pow- 
erful sales promoting mediums in this area. 
They, ALONE, and at half the milline cost, 
do a more thorough selling job than all 20 
other daily newspapers in this area com- 


bined. 
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Radio Station WKY 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY —Representative 


Oklahoma City—1907 


AS OKLAHOMA 


STANDS TODAY 


2\st 
In Population 
17th 
In Area 
* 
Ist 
In Production of. Zinc 
In Broomcorn Acreage 


2nd 
In Winter Wheat Acreage 


In Number of Active Oil Wells | 


3rd 
In Value of Minerals 
In Production of Oil 
In Production of Grain 
Sorghums 
In Road Mileage 
4th 
In Production of Cotton EB 
In Production of Lead # 
In Production of Pecans ¥ 
8th 
In Acreage of Farm Lands 


10th 
In Population Increase, 
1920-1930 
In Farm Population A 
In Number of Chickens on 4 
Farms ; 
Lith 
In Number of Cattle on 
Farms 


13th 
In Coal Resources : 
léth 3 
In Number of Automobile 
Registrations 
In Gasoline Consumption 
In Value of Farm Products 
17th 
In Daily Newspaper 
Circulation 
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GALLUP proved that your advertisement 
FIR ‘on T G A L LU P \ would reach more real, seen circulation in 
Liberty than in any of the three other lead- 

for © weeks ing weekly magazines. 


/ 


WHITE proved that your advertisement 


T H E; N W H | T E \ would reach more real, seen circulation in 


—— Ff Liberty than in any of the three other lead- 
—< &§ for 27 weeks ing weekly magazines. 


and Now .. 
Dr. DANIEL STARCH 


| for 6 months 


counts real, seen Rank of 13 Leading Maga- 
advertisement Cclr- zines in per cent of persons 
, seeing average Advertising 
| 0 culation by maga- | page: 
fells 7 ° 1. LIBERTY 
: «tunes. 2. Weekly A 
q 3. Weekly B 
, : Dr. STARCH proves that you can 4. Woman’s A 
reach a greater proportion of real, : erg “ 
; seen circulation in LIBERTY 7. Woman's C 
: 8. Woman’s D 
: than not only in three other week- 9. Woman’s E 
. | 9 lies... but ALSO than in the IL, Mombi, B 
THREE LEADING MONTH- 12. Woman’s F 
13. Monthly C 
o LIES AND SIX WOMEN’S 
” i * According to Starch Survey 
i MAGAZINES. 


What are YOU going to do about it in 1933? 


i LIBERTY 


Greatest Magazine Advertisement Circulation in America 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and hfteenth, except in March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
Arst, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
advance, Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post O fee, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. December 1, 1932. Vol. XXXI. No. 12 


MANAGEMENT 


DECEMBER |, 192) 


A BREEZY COLUMN 
ABOUT BUSINESS 


...and How the Trade Winds Blow 
Conducted by Tom Tell ; 


Jouy Jory 


ID you ever think of 

making a salesman out 
of a clown? Psychologi- 
cally speaking, there’s 
much in favor of the idea. 
Clowns are funny. Most 
everybody likes them. 
They put people in a 
good humor. And happy 
people are a lot easier 
customers. 
How logical then, that Jolly Joey, the 
bouncing, acrobatic rubber clown, should 
perform profitably for you at the point of 
purchase. Jolly Joey is a great ‘“‘draw’”’ to 
bring customers into the store to buy the 
product featured on the program with him. 
And he wears an ad very becomingly on 
his broad chest. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Balloons are the reason why many sales 
are soaring high! 


SPEAKING OF SHADOWS 


Not that we want to 
scare anyone. But 
those compelling ads 
by BBDGO for Red 
Book remind us of 
some other shadows 
that govern many of 
the expenditures from 
the family pocketbook. 
The image of small 
hands reaching, and 
little hearts wanting, 
quite often dictate the 
purchases of both 
Mother and Dad. Many 
sales promotion exec- 
utives know the value 
of winning this child 
influence with toy balloons and balloon 
novelties. 


into 


to turn 


SUGGESTION ! 


To ride the New Year trade winds to a 
bigger market, trim your sales, with 
"Oak Brand” balloons. 


ANNIVERSARY ACCOMPLISHMENT 
DURING 
the 73rd 
anniver- 
sary sale 
of the A 
& P Food 
Stores 
thousands of youngsters skipped merrily 
out of many stores, the happy possessors 
of “Oak Brand” airship balloons—given 
with Colgate-Palmolive-Peet products. 
Results: Increased sales. The habit of 
buying a certain product established in 
countless homes. Good will created for 
store and product. An army of children 
circulating an effective advertisement. 

You Too? 
Ts balloon promotion idea is worth in- 
vestigating, don’t you think? Write to 
The Oak Rubber Company, 210 S. Sycamore 
Street, Ravenna, Ohio. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Has Radio Sold Goods 
in 1932? 


“A Second Measurement of Radio Adver- 
tising’s Effectiveness” has been sponsored 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System, en- 
titled “Has Radio Sold Goods in 1932?” 
Carefully and independently done in pure 
research style by Robert F. Elder of 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
and brilliantly ex- 
ploited by Columbia 
in a separate illus- 


trated brochure 
with a pocket on 
the inside front 


cover containing the 
separate survey re- 
port in Professor 
Elder's own words, 
the entire presenta- 
tion is one of the 


A 


Piste MacDonald 


most __ interesting 

documents of the Walter Mann 
year. Effectively 

handled and_ effectively publicized, _ it 


should be seen by every member of that 
steadily growing group of distribution 
executives who are demanding proof of the 
immediate sales value of advertising in 
these result-requiring times. 

Being the second radio sales effective- 
ness report by Professor Elder, the method 
was identical with that followed in the 
first analysis made in April, 1931. The 
same questionnaire as last year on a busi- 
ness reply card, with an explanatory letter, 
was mailed first class to 50,000 big city 
telphone-owning housewives (5,000 each 
from Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Syracuse and Toledo). There 
were secured 6,359 (12.7 per cent) re- 
sponses, of which 5,977 were usable. As 
might have been expected, 845 were re- 
ceived from Boston (the highest number) ; 
528 from Toledo (the lowest number) ; thus 
making the survey truly national in scope. 
A total of 51,994 brand names were men- 
tioned, which were thoroughly spread over 
all products on which responders were 
queried. Therefore, insofar as the reactions 
of city dwelling telephone subscribers are 
typical of radio ownership (which is all 
the survey claims to cover), the results 
should be pretty darned sound. 

Certainly the method used for the 
measurement of radio effectiveness in cre- 
ating actual sales is the simplest, most 
logical procedure yet developed, viz., (see 
p. 3 of Professor Elder’s report) “One of 
the simplest of scientific techniques, when 
it is desired to isolate the effect of a single 
factor in a group of forces, is to study two 
samples, identical except for the one factor 
under observation. Whatever differences 
are detected can be safely attributed to the 
specific effect of the single variable ele- 
ment.” And later, more specifically, “if 
it is possible to isolate two groups of 
people each large enough for statistical 
validity, one exposed to radio advertising, 
the other not, with no significant points 


of difference between the two groups; then 
the effectiveness of radio advertising is 
easily measured by comparing the pur- 
chases, by brands, of people in the two 
groups.” 

Comparing the two groups with regard 
to purchasing power, ‘‘sales resistance, 
exposure to other forms of advertising, 
adequacy of the sample, etc., it was found, 
by checking the income levels of the two 
groups (through Dr. Daniel Starch) that 
the average annual income in the non 
radio owning group was $2,791.17 vs. $2.- 
763.05 for the radio owning group. There 
was no apparent variance in sales resistance 
nor in the exposure of the two groups to 
other forms of advertising and the samp| 
seemed to be adequate both in size and in 
representativeness of the market it purports 
to cover. Hence, Professor Elder con. 
cludes, the figures are valid on all counts. 

Limited space prevents giving the results 
which are, to say the least, fascinating! 
However, those who are interested in a 
most effective presentation of a well- 
handled subject are advised to get a copy 
of both the simple and unassuming new 
Elder report and the more elaborate and 
equally convincing story told with “some- 
what less research’’ by the elegant and 
eloquent promotion department of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Write Paul W. 
Kesten, Columbia Broadcasting System, o: 
direct to this column. 


Markets By Incomes 


Volume II of the magazine Time's now 
generally known study of the relation of 
income to retail purchases (reviewed in this 
column in the March 5 issue) appeared 
some time ago. It is a really important 
piece of research—even if S.O.S. (abbre- 
viation for Survey of Surveys columnist) 
did say that Appleton, Wisconsin, is 
scarcely typical of the United States as a 
whole. This casual comment should never 
prevent readers from studying the resuiis 
of this survey (both Volumes I and II), 
for, after all—what is a typical city? And 
the study covers a really important subject. 

Volume I, some readers may recall, was 
an explanation of method and _ procedure 
and also contained data on the spending 
power of various income groups with re 
gard to automobiles, automatic refriger- 
ators, housing, electrical appliances, radios, 
sporting habits, groceries, bathroom acces- 
sories and travel. 

Volume II—with a brief preface on the 
purpose of the study and a closing parable 
on the comparative value of rich and lean 
acres—contains similar reports on men’s 
clothing (suits, hats, gloves, shoes, shirts. 
collars, sox, garters), books, fountain pens. 
silverware, watches, clocks, paint and 
plumbing, floor coverings, sports and hob- 
bies, public utilities and charge purchasing 
habits, New York City shopping and some 
hugely interesting summary tables. Get 
your copies (if they are still available) of 
both these volumes. They'll bear reading 
and study. Address Time, Inc., 135 East 
42nd Street, New York City, or this col- 
umn if you prefer anonymity. 
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MAN AGEM™MEN T 


“Kids,” said the Man With the Idea, ‘‘like 
to play store.’ He outlined the Idea. It 
clicked—with the Advertising Director, 
with the Staff, with ten manufacturers. 


So, on September 27th, the first of ten co- 
Operative pages in color appeared in the 
American Home Journal, Saturday color 
magazine of the Chicago American. Linked 
with ten sales stories about ten products was 
an offer of a “Let's Play Store’ cut-out 
grocery, stocked with cut-out reproductions 
of the ten products. 


To get a cut-out, 4 cents in coin had to 
accompany a coupon; the 3-cent stamp 
necessary to mail coupon and coins imposed 
a 7-cent cash outlay on young store-keeping 
aspirants. This first page of ten brought 
7,707 coupons, all ten (the last appearing 
November 19) pulled 40,532 coupons at a 
total cost to senders of $2,837.24. 


There are many facets to this performance 
jewel. 

One in practically every ten Chicago 
American-reading families was directly and 


definitely influenced by this campaign. The 
number of families not sending in coupons, 
but nevertheless reached by the campaign 
was undoubtedly large. Thousands of 
mothers, daily grocery product buyers, were 
put in constant contact with reproductions 
of ten products and packages. Thousands of 
mothers and fathers of the future were 
pleasantly familiarized with those products. 
And the all-week response to each co- 
operative page proved anew the long life of 
the American Home Journal’s influence in 
the homes it enters (daily coupon return in 
week following first page: Monday, 2,434; 
Tuesday, 1,965; Wednesday, 1,500; Thurs- 
day, 935; Friday, 555; Saturday, 318; 
Total, 7,707). 


In such ways as this is the power of the 
Chicago American to produce now in the 
Chicago market clearly revealed, the weight 
of the Chicago American’s influence with its 
readers is demonstrated, the necessity of the 
Chicago American's inclusion in every poten- 
tially effective and profitable sales attack in 
Chicago is proved. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 
of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


SM’s Department Store Chart 


Lf eptonetage se since you published a chart showing the ‘'Sev- 
enteen Principal Retail Groups and Their National Member- 
ship” in your September 1 issue, I have had occasion to refer to 
it. Like many others, in the past I have personally intended to 
maintain. a list of the more important buying groups, so you 
can appreciate my delight in having readily available such a chart 
as you have published. You are to be complimented in having 
the interest of your subscribers in mind. 

Of course, this is the first and only record I have ever seen 
to which one might refer and I would like to ask your special 
permission for authority to have this chart reproduced for the 
sole use of our Sales Administrative Group and District Sales 
Organizations who are constantly contacting both the local stores 
as well as the national headquarters of the majority of these 
buying groups. 

A. E. Pierce, Manager, Market Investigation, 
General Electric Compan), 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


When Salesman Meets Salesman 


R. STERLING did not sell me a suit, but I sold him a 
subscription to SALES MANAGEMENT. I am attaching his 
card. Start subscription with current issue, and send him a bill 
to cover. How’s that? 
MAXWELL DROKE, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(Readers may remember, “Quick, Max, to the Cyclone Cellar,” 
SM, October 20, in which we spoke of the commendable enter- 
prise which induced W. H. Albers, chairman of the board of the 
A. Nash Company, to send one of his district sales managers 
after Maxwell Droke, the genial editor of our “Sales Letters’ 
page. Mr. Droke had mentioned a Nash sales idea in his depatt- 
ment which Mr. Albers regarded not solely as good publicity, 
but also as an opportunity to sell. Sales Manager Sterling did 
call on Mr. Droke, with the result recounted above. Bob 
Smallwood, our circulation manager, says we shouldn't print this 
story “because it ends wrong.” But who knows the power of 
Mr. Sterling's follow-up?—THE EpI!rors.) 


A Furniture Salesman to See You, Mr. Nash 


I HAVE just finished reading the November 1 issue of SM 
and was patticulatly impressed with the article on page 379— 
“Mr. Nash: Pace Setter for the Auto Industry.” 

This article contains a lot of real meat, but there are two 
paragraphs that I must say are quite inconsistent. 

Mr. Nash stated that the desk and chair in his office were the 
same ones with which he began in 1916. I sensed the intima- 
tion also that he has no thought of replacing these pieces of 
equipment with the new and more modern at an early date. 

Suppose he uses that desk and chair until they are not only 
antiques as to design and efficiency but have to be bound by 
wire to hold them together. Where, may I ask, are the desk 
and chair manufacturers going to get off? 

In the other paragraph he spoke of a recent trip on which he 
checked the automobiles registered in one eastern county. He 
found that there were 18,000 that haven’t been manufacturered 
in from three to twelve years. And he further said that he be- 
lieved the biggest potential market in the history of the auto 
industry is being built up, and that he had his eye on that 
coming day. 

The point is that while he would have the rest of us run 
our old cars on the scrap heap and buy new, he himself thinks 
nothing of sitting in the same swivel chair year after year. I 
suppose the only way I might get even with him will be to 
run my old bus until baling wire will no‘ longer hold the rattly 
old thing together. 

The moral at which I am driving is this: If prosperity is to 
return, it will be when all manufacturers, their salesmen and 
retail distributors, not only convince the dear public that new, 
more stylish and better merchandise of every desired and needed 
kind should be bought, but when they themselves recognize the 
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need and display the willingness to buy the other fellow’s prod. 
uct. If Mr. Nash can get along indefinitely with his old chair— 
which I would like to replace with one of our latest and most 
comfortable models, upholstered in genuine leather— then I can 
surely struggle along somehow with the car I bought in 1929. 
JAMES H. WaRBuRTON, Sales Manager, 
Marietta Chair Company, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


(Perhaps Mr. Nash has been neglected by the furniture sales. 
men, Mr. Warburton. We buy new cars because the motu 
companies. succeed in making us believe we'll never be happy 
without one. Furniture men, in the majority far less aggressive 
in selling, just haven't succeeded in arousing a ‘furniture appe- 
tite” on the part of consumers. People should be just as ashamed 
of out-moded furniture as they are of out-moded cars, but they're 
not. There’s a great opportunity, therefore, for the furniture in- 
dustry to do a merchandising job, as an industry—Tue Eprrors.) 


Still Very Much Alive, This Subject 


E are heartily in favor of the reinstatement of the mileage 
book. It would, to some extent, increase traveling in our 
own organization, and should throughout all selling organizations 
result in a very sizable increase in traveling men and in traveling 
mileage. 
P. O. O'NEIL, Assistant to the Director of Sale:, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


(SM is still receiving letters from sales executives who folluwed 
the articles we printed this Fall urging the railroads to consider 
a quantity mileage scrip book for salesmen. Like the mills of 
the gods, affairs of the railroads grind slowly, but it is highly 
probable that some action along this line will soon be taken. SM 
will report-——THE EpI!rors.) 


“Such Popularity”. . . etc. 


eons send me and charge to the E. L. Patch Company 
twenty-five reprints of “Why I Lost That Order’ which is on 
page 385 of SALES MANAGEMENT issued November 1, 1932. 

In my opinion, that is one of the best articles that you have 
ever offered as a reprint. I believe the man who wrote that must 
have had some real experience in selling goods on the road. 

E. W. Emory, Sales Manager, 
The E. L. Patch Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


(“Why I Lost That Order’ is turning out to be one of the 
most popular reprint pages SM has ever run. Other com- 
panies who ordered quantities for their salesmen: RusseJl Manu 
facturing Co., Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp., International Creo- 
soting and Construction Co., Square D Co., Behr-Manning Corp., 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., The McKay Co., Metropolitan Sewing 
Machine Corp., Cornell Wood Products Co., Acme Wire Co.. 
General Motors Truck Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co., Woolson Spice Co., White Motor Co., 
Duro Co., S. Gumpert Co., Hecker H-O Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Holeproof Hosiery Co. A hurry-up order to the 
printer has just brought in a new stock of the reprints, so 
they are immediately available to others. Price, two cents each.— 
THE Eprrors.) 


Ammunition for the Sales Force 


ALES MANAGEMENT'S “Yardstick of Business Activity’’ 15. 
in our opinion, one of the most valuable projects ever de- 
veloped by a trade paper. We have made excellent use of this in- 
dex, both in our national advertising and in our personal selling. 
Each of our representatives is equipped with a reproduction of 
the latest index from SALES MANAGEMENT, which shows Peoria 
in the list of “Bright Spot” cities. 
EARL H. MALONEY, Advertising Manager, 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, Inc., 
Peoria, Illineis. 
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Selling the “A lso-Rans” 


Now that the excitement of the election 
has somewhat subsided, we may perhaps 
appropriately consider the matter of just 
who is this “Forgotten Man” so feelingly 
alluded to by Governor Roosevelt, Profes- 
sor Sumner and the Prophet Jeremiah. 

One of my correspondents holds that 
this “Forgotten Man” is none other than 
he who answers the current “Help Want- 
ed” advertisements in the public prints. 


These _ applicants 
naturally invest 
considerable time 


and ingenuity in the 
preparation of their 
letters. And, by the 
very nature of 
things, only one 
can be rewarded 
with a_ position. 
What of the un- 
successful horde? 
Speaking as one 
who has seen and 
suffered much, this 
same correspondent 
contends that they 
are entitled to more 
consideration than 
is commonly accorded them; cites some 
personal experiences to prove his point. 
In particular, he is nettled at the attitude 
of a certain large tire company who, in 
answer to his application, sent a blunt note, 
processed and poorly filled in: 

“Answering your letter with reference 
to our recent advertisement, we have given 
your application careful consideration, and 
have determined that we will not be able 
to place you in our organization.” - 

Much better, my correspondent feels, to 
have ignored the application entirely. 
Among the applicants thus summarily dis- 
missed there must certainly have been a 
considerable number of tire buyers whose 
good-will toward the organization was ‘not 
particularly enhanced by this ill-advised 
communication. 

By contrast, the same writer tells me of 
an experience he had some years ago with 
the Sheaffer Pen Company. He was not 
successful in landing the position, but re- 
ceived a friendly personal note that took 
away much of the sting of disappointment. 
This acknowledgment, personally signed 
“with a lifetime pen,” made him feel that 
the company was sincerely sorry to turn 
him down. 

I pass along, for what it may be 
worth, this plaint of a typical job-seeker in 
a period of travail. It is, I believe, worthy 
of more than passing consideration by 
those who do the choosing of employes. 


Maxwell Droke 


Coating That Insurance Pill 


Insurance representatives can scarcely be 
classed among the welcome visitors in any 
business establishment; but it seems to me 
that a letter, such as this one used by 
American Central Life, can do much to 
pave the way for a man whose journeyings 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Avoid the Holiday Rush! 


Though we are a bit thin and 
saturnine for the Santa Claus role, 
we have been playing the part in 
these pages for upwards of two 
years, with our standing offer to 
look at your letters, and offer more 
or less constructive criticism, with- 
out money and without price. The 
offer is still on, but to make certain 
that your communication is not lost 
in an avalanche of Christmas cards, 
may we suggest prompt action? Con- 
fidentially, we are not at our best 
during Christmas Week anyway. 


are, at best, none too gladsome: 

“According to Ripley, when a man be- 
came ill in Babylon, 2,000 years ago, his 
friends carted him out by the roadside, so 
that all who passed that way might give 
him advice and counsel. That old Baby- 
lonian custom is still practiced—however, 
when an intelligent man is ill, he gives 
little weight to the ‘wise guys’ and sooth- 
sayers, but instead goes to a competent 
physician for a careful diagnosis. 

“The same thing holds true in Estate 
Service. A few years ago it may have 


been customary to intrust, the building, 4nd .: : 


conservation of your. estaté’ to any Tom, 
Dick or Harry that came -along—but with 
the complexity of modern taxation, the val- 
uable contracts of administration now avail- 
able, and the tremendous savings that: may 
be effected through proper precautions, it 
is certainly advisable to talk things over 
with a qualified underwriter. 

“The American Central is pleased to 
announce that Edward J. Green has recent- 
ly joined its Agency staff... . Mr. Green 
is exceptionally well qualified. . 

“Mr. Green plans to call on you within 
the next few days to get acquainted. He 
will not monopolize your time, nor will 
he attempt to high-pressure you into buy- 
ing additional insurance. I am sure that 
you will grant him your usual business 
courtesy, and I know that you will enjoy 
his BRIEF call.” 


% 


Recently, in strolling through the pri- 
vate printing plant of Eli Lilly & Com- 
pany, pharmaceutical manufacturers, I 
picked up an interesting form, headed, 
“Make Your Figures Talk!” It was, I 
discovered, an invitation to the druggist 
to send in a current Profit and Loss state- 
ment for free analysis and constructive 
suggestions by the company’s accounting 
department. The druggist merely has to 
copy a few figures from his books, sign 
the form, and mail it in. The data are. 
of course, treated confidentially. Since 
Lilly sells through wholesalers, who carry 
all accounts, the gesture is merely one 
of good-will. 
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Where Is Baby’s Spoon? 


In these times, when not a few of us 
are casting about for hockable assets to 
meet the pressing obligations of butcher, 
baker and electric-light maker, I hail with 


particular interest a timely letter from 
Gotham Smelting & Refining Company, 
Inc;: 

“We purchase and pay standard prices 
for old gold, platinum and silver, 

“Strictly by appointment, we furnish es- 
timates at your home or safe deposit vault, 
without obligation on your part. 

“Our assayer and appraiser will pay 
you immediately upon weighing the metal 
in your presence. Our transactions are 
strictly private and confidential. Bank ref- 
erences furnished on request.” 

Well, there’s Cousin Eunice’s sterling 
silver napkin ring. And Uncle Elmer has 
a couple of gold teeth that are of practi- 
cally no use to him in these days of soup- 
kitchen subsistence. . . . Miss Hooflebarger, 
get me Murray Hill -2-1375! 


* * * 


If you will examine the envelopes 
which arrived in your morning mail, you 
will find, just to the left of the cancel- 
lation bars, a small boxed message ex- 
horting you to join in the current Red 
Cross roll call. Our Post Office depart- 
ment has, from time to time, made a 
similar contribution of valuable space to 
humanitarian enterprises; but the service 
has never been commercialized. Great 
Britain has gone a step farther; sold can- 
celing machine space to general adver- 
tisers. I note on a letter just received 
from London the announcement of a 
popular English radio. An_ interesting 
experiment. Perhaps the day will come 
when a Post Office “representative” will 
join the fraternity who wait outside 
every space-buyer’s door. 


Proof of the Pulling 


A friendly sales manager sends me . 
folder lately received from the Monroe 
Letterhead Corporation, with the comment 
that it is one of the cleverest he has en- 
countered. It is titled “The Proof of the 
Pulling,” and I venture to quote briefly 
from it: 

“Gather up your letterheadache and send 
it to Monroe, M. D. (Mail Doctor). 
They'll put it on the operating table and 
cut out its antiquity, or sew up its effec- 
tiveness with ‘urgical’ skill... . 

“Look out, though, before you ask Mon- 
roe to make the sketch for you. The 
better letterhead may cost a quarter or 
half-cent more than a one-color, ordinary 
letterhead! Be prepared to value the extra 
response to sales letters, the extra adver- 
tising value of routine correspomdence, and 
the extra impressiveness of executive com- 
munications as worth something. 

“On a dictated letter that costs 20 cents 
to mail, or a form letter costing 7 cents 
despatched—a few mills difference to in 
sure reading, respect and response is an 
investment you can't make too soon.” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending December 1, 1932: 


e e e Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of their businesses, what with the convening of 
Congress, and let their wishes be known to elected repre- 
sentatives. A more-or-less-general sales tax has better 
chances of passage now than last Spring, and, whether you 
think it's a good move or a bad one, this is the time to 
register your convictions. 


e e@ e Seven times since the Civil War a new occupant 
has moved into the White House while the country has 
been in depression. On only two occasions, Barron’s 
points out, was inauguration followed by prolonged busi- 
ness recession. Four of the seven occasions were also of 
party change. Three of the four were followed by imme- 
diate and rapid recoveries after slight setbacks. This his- 
torical analysis tells us nothing, of course, of what we 
may look forward to now except that it does prove rather 
conclusively that changes in office need not in themselves 
serve to retard the return to prosperity. 


e e e Business in general registered more than nor- 
mal seasonal gains in September and October, and now 
has settled back slightly, to a position about as far below 
normal as in August. Summarized in brief, the situation 
in leading industries as we go to press is: 

Retail trade: stronger, but Christmas trade unlikely to 
reach last year’s level. 

Car loadings: declining according to normal seasonal 
range. 

Steel: operations have declined from 21 to 18 per cent 
of capacity. 

Automobiles: production on new models is at higher 
level than a year ago. 

Petroleum: gasoline consumption for last six months of 
year 10 per cent under last year. 

Building: construction contracts declining about in line 
with seasonal expectations. 

Foreign trade: the export balance in October was 47 
million, as against 34 million in September. 

Commodity prices: steadier, with slight upward trend 
during November. 

Textiles: sales and prices have fallen off sharply since 
the August bulge. 


e e e Factory payrolls gained 3.8 per cent in October 
over September, and employment gained 1.1 per cent. 
Last year at the same time the trend was down. 


@ e e Perhaps you can believe this: it comes from a 
reliable source. Last week in Detroit employment man- 
agers of the big plants were to have a meeting, but several 
found it necessary to cancel their appointments because of 
the pressure of work. For example, the normal 
working forces of Chrysler’s several divisions is 35,000. 
Currently 20,000 are at work, and 10,000 more will be 
added during the next few weeks. 


© @ e@e We want beer. 


The Irving Fisher all-commodity whole- 
sale price index during the fortnight re- 
traced some of its lost ground and stands 
now at 60.5 of the 1926 normal. Agri- 
cultural commodities led the rise. The purchasing 


Prices 
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power of the wholesale dollar now is 65.8 cents above the 
1926 average, which compares with the high of 68.8 cents 
in June. 


@ @ @ Wheat declined again—to a point below the 
Queen Elizabeth low. Cotton futures fluctuated 
within a narrow range, but the trend was down. 


@ @ e The index of 784 wholesale commodities com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics fell 1 1/3 per cent 
in October from September. Retail prices of food ignored 
the drop in wholesale prices and gained during the month. 

Both wholesale and retail food price averages in- 
creased in November. 


@ e e Even the very slight betterment in price levels 
has produced a rather extraordinary change in the record 
of commercial failures. For t8 weeks, subject to but one 
insignificant interruption, failures have declined. Total 
failures for the week ending November 17 were 408, 
which is seven less than the week before, and the lowest 
total since December 24, 1929. This is the first instance 
where any index on the recovery side has established con- 
tact with the great boom year. During the last four re- 
ported weeks 98 banks have closed their doors compared 
with 191 in the same period last year. 


d . Permits for all types of build- 

ings, including alterations 

Pro uction pe repairs, gained 2.3 per 

cent in October over Sep- 

tember, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Among 

the larger cities those to show gains in that period were 

(in order of size of permits), Baltimore, New Orleans, 

Chattanooga, Louisville, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 

land, Dubuque, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Denver, Yonkers 
and Evanston. 


@ e@ e Heavy engineering contracts for the fortnight, 
as reported by the Engineering News Record, were some- 
what below the average of the year to date, but propor- 
tionately higher than the usual November average. For 
the week of November 7 they reached the highest level 
of 1932. 


@ e e Automobile manufacturers have budgeted the 
expenditure of not less than $500,000,000 in the next six 
months for raw and finished materials, reflecting their con- 
fidence that the Spring of 1933 will witness a rebound in 
the market for new cars and trucks. The Plymouth division 
of Chrysler already has contracted for $42,000,000 worth. 


@ @e e The 1,200 car-a-day production schedule on 
Plymouth more than counterbalances the restricted produc- 
tion on other leading makes, with the result that currently 
the adjusted automobile production index of the New York 
Times is pointing up. 


@ e@ e Automobile makers this year will turn out 
about 1,450,000 units, a decrease of 40 per cent from the 
2,472,359 production last year. New passenger car regis- 
trations in this country during 1931 will approximate 
1,115,000. 


@ e e Trade authorities estimate that 2,300,000 cars 
and trucks will be junked this year—twice the registration 
figure for new motor vehicles. 


e@ e e Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, says in the current 
business bulletin of the Cleveland Trust Company: 

“The warehouse stocks of raw materials in this country 
are now far greater in volume than they were when the 
depression began, while those of manufactured goods are 
so low as to be somewhat subnormal. 

“The raw materials consist of the four great groups of 
metals, chemicals and allied products, food stuffs, and 
textile materials. The manufactured goods are far more 
varied in nature, and include 16 major groups of articles. 
The manufactured goods carried in stock increased gradu- 
ally and irregularly from 1923 up to the autumn of 1930, 
and since then have decreased by more than 20 per cent. 
The showing affords but scant support for much of the 
discussion of the dangers of industrial overproduction, 
either past or threatened, and the need for curtailing 
working days and weeks in manufacturing plants. 

“Conditions relating to stocks of raw materials are very 
different. There was a moderate increase in 1926, and a 
sharp one beginning in 1929 and continuing up to the 
present time. This advance has carried the stocks of raw 
materials more than 70 per cent above their 1923-25 aver- 
ages. These conditions would seem to indicate that the 
proposed shorter working week, and shorter day should 
be put into effect among our farmers and oil drillers and 
miners rather than among the factory workers.”’ 


Taking the period of the 
depression as a whole, the 
industry which has fought 
it most successfully has 
been electric refrigeration. Therefore it is significant to 
learn this week that General Electric is increasing its sales 
budget for 1933, and that Kelvinator has made an un- 
precedented boost in its appropriations for newspaper and 
national magazine advertising for next year, and that its 
advertising budget will be the largest in its history. In 
October this organization set an all-time record in unit 
shipments. 


Distribution 


@ e@ e Consolidated total sales of both G.E. and 
Westinghouse have increased, month by month, since 
August 1. The upturn has not been sharp, but its signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that it is the first extended change 
in trend since the depression began. 


e ee A. & P. increased its newspaper appropriation 
$75,000 in October over September and was rewarded by 
a sales increase of $2,904,000. 


@ @ e Bank debits during the fortnight averaged 
slightly better than 23 per cent below last year. 


e@ ee Sales of new life insurance were off 18 per cent 
this October from last. 


e e e If the Christmas Club savings are an index to 
Christmas spending, the dollar sales in the stores this year 
will be 84 per cent of last year’s total. Savings banks 
will disburse $500,000,000 in club accounts. 


@ e@ e The October rise of 31 per cent in car loadings 
over July was the greatest in any recent year. New peaks 
for the year were set in the first two weeks. November 
loadings were off, as usual, but the loadings figure re- 
leased on November 26 was exceptionally good, as a gain 
was registered whereas normally there is a decline of 
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7,000 cars. Loadings were down only 11.8 per cent from 
1931. 
@ ee The Anti-cigarette Society will be pleased to 


learn that cigarette consumption in October was 6.75 per 
cent under last year, despite the growth of 10-cent packs. 


e@ e e Department store sales in October increased 
from September by about the estimated seasonal amount, 
with a percentage decrease of 21 from last year. 


e@ e@ @ The October drop in chain store sales from 
1931 was 12.1 per cent, as against 13.7 for the ten-month 
period. Total sales for. the month registered a new high 
mark since last May. Declines by groups of stores for the 
ten months were as follows: Groceries, 13.4; 5-cent to 
$1 chains, 8.8; apparel and department, 13.4; drugs, 13.8; 
shoes, 20.4; restaurants, 11.1; auto supply, 7.4; mail 
order, 20.1. 


@ e e@ Reports to Bradstreet’s Weekly trom 55 key 
centers throughout the country indicate that the nation by 
and large seems to be able to buy food and necessary 
clothing but has not the inclination to buy for the future, 
and it is this lack of confidence which is responsible for 
the stagnation of the heavy industries. 


e e e In New York last week six lines of business 
were better than a year ago, 25 were equal and 67 below. 


e@ @ e Chicago reports wholesale and retail trade for 
last week as being slightly ahead of a year ago, and Pitts- 
burgh, Newark, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and Louis- 
ville were other cities to report satisfactory retail volume. 


Sears Roebuck now is selling 
coal—not by parcel post 
through its mail order depart- 
ment—but locally, as a part 
of its expanding housing services. And if they do not 
find a way of joining the beer parade they will be the 
exception and not the rule. Retail establishments from 
dog wagons to the ritziest hotels are starting to count their 
estimated profits from beer—when, as, and if. 


Generalship 


e e e Steel housing in mass production form now is 
said to await only the solution of the financial problems 
involved in marketing. The generally accepted view is 
that mass housing is one of the ways out for this country, 
but a contrary view is held by the writer of the much-dis- 
cussed “Technocracy”’ article in Mr. Al Smith’s New Out- 
look. The technocrats argue that this form of housing would 
displace so much construction labor that it would only add 
to our unemployment. 


e@ e@ e Up in Rhode Island a plan has been evolved 
which sounds sensible; transformation of branch-line rail- 
way tracks into heavy-duty highways. It may be a way out 
for the rail lines which cannot compete with trucks on short 
hauls. 


Per capita income this year will 
approximate $350, and out of 
this the various local, state, and 
Federal governments will take 
$116. This is a 60 per cent increase in taxation since 
1921. Population during the same period increased 16 
per cent. The old Malthusian law that the population 
increases more rapidly than the potential food supply has 
needed revision for a good long time, and from the figures 
above one might construct a new law on the relation 
between population and taxation. 
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@ Everything he suggested in 
the way of meeting or counter- 
ing the new conditions in 
marketing was immediately 
disapproved by the board. He 
was considered to have “‘radical 
tendencies.” 


Photo by Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Do Salaried Jobs Hamstring 
Company Executives? 


BY GORTON JAMES 


Marketing Consultant, Former Chief of the Domestic Commerce Division, 
United States Department of Commerce 


CC ROFIT SHARING’—what 
a queer sound that has 
nowadays! 

Yet now, as the turn up- 
ward from our depression begins, 1s 
the time of all times in the cycle to 
utilize this effective device in building 
the executive and sales forces. 

In the first place, a company can 
get better men than most organizations 
can afford to pay for now, by taking 
them on a profit-sharing basis of some 
kind, 

As for the “party of the second 
part’—a really competent executive 
can afford to take a job at a salary 
less than he needs, or feels that he 
can justify, provided he is given, in 
addition, a substantial interest in the 
profits he will make for the company. 
He should receive more income, in the 
long run, than the salary he normally 
could command if he has a well- 
devised, and fair, profit-sharing con- 
tract. The company, on the other 


Many a once-profitable company is drying up be- 
cause a fixed salary arrangement is stultifying the 
initiative of the man hired for the president’s chair. 
Here is a potent summary of the dangers that lie in 
such a financial arrangement, plus an equally impor- 
tant summary of the case in favor of profit-sharing. 


hand, can afford to pay him more, in 
the long run, if it does not have to 
commit itself to pay the full rate of 
salary in bad years. An agreement 
with an executive, therefore, which 
makes his income from the company 
vary with profits and has a relatively 
small current commitment, should be 
financially advantageous on _ both 
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sides, even neglecting entirely the fac- 
tor of the plan as an incentive. 
When the incentive element of ex- 
ecutive profit-sharing is considered it 
seems strange indeed that this form of 
contract is not used more often. 
Whether it is a small “family” con- 
cern hiring a general manager or 
president, or a great corporation with 


thousands of stockholders hiring their 
top executive staff, the use of profit- 
sharing will serve to give the recipient 
a sense of partnership in the enter- 
prise which immediately puts him on 
a different basis, much more inducive 
of sound leadership, than if he is 
merely a “hired man.” 

It is a fact that executives of many 
concerns, the ownership of which is 
closely held in families, are on straight 
salaries. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
the owners of these companies have 
put the men upon whom they are de- 
pending for the success of their busi- 
nesses on the same basis as their 
chauffeurs—one to run their car and 
the other to run their business—each 
an expert in his line, to be sure, but 
each a hired man. 


Where Caution Rules 


In large corporations profit-sharing 
contracts with executives are more fre- 
quent, but even there they are far 
from being common. Ownership of 
a few shares of stock cannot be con- 
sidered in the same category as profit- 
sharing in the true sense of the term. 
In fact, the members of the boards 
of directors are, themselves, usually in 
the position of paid representatives. It 
is relatively seldom, in such corpora- 
tions, that the members of the board, 
as a group, own a substantial interest 
in the company. Their personal hold- 
ings are usually insignificant as sources 
of their personal incomes. Members 
of the board merely represent the 
owners. They do not have the im- 
plied authority to commit the owners 
to a partnership arrangement with the 
executives; and so they “hire’’ a presi- 
dent for $50,000 or $100,000. 

One such president told the writer, 
quite a number of years ago, that he 
felt himself a fool to be giving so 
much of his energy and indeed his 
life to the work of improving his 
concern. ‘‘No matter how much I 
accomplish for them,” he said, “if I 
slip un some little thing that one of 
the directors doesn’t like, out I go, 
just as though I were the office boy. 
In fact,” he added, ‘they wouldn't 
give me as much consideration as they 
would the office boy. I am only their 
hired man.” 

And that man was one of the out- 
standing, successful presidents of the 
big corporations of his day; but later, 
in a change of control, he was kicked 
out without notice because he was the 
leader of the “outs” and he had to 
make place for a man representing the 
new controlling ownership. 

How can companies expect to get 
real leadership, even for $100,000 a 
year, from executives who feel their 
relationship as did that president? The 


effect of the straight salary is to force 
the executive to obey, cautiously, every 
order, and to follow, regardless of 
personal opinion, every policy set up 
by men who are not in as close touch 
nor as expert in that particular busi- 
ness as he is supposed to be. It is 
not safe for his job for him to step 
forward freely as an independent 
leader. Yet if all that is expected of 
him is to carry out policies of people 
who do net know the details of the 
business and with whom he does not 


agree, it would seem hardly worth | 


while paying for a $100,000 man! 
The bigger the salary, and the more 
income is at stake, the more careful 
the executive will be not to do any- 
thing which will arouse opposition on 
the part of his directors. The whole 
setup is the negation of positive lead- 
ership. 

Such a relationship is, to be sure, 
a powerful goad to ensure strict 
obedience to orders (if that is what 
is wanted in a president). But it is 
more than that; it is a potent force 
to prevent change. The board of 
directors presumably acts largely on 
the recommendations of the president, 
but the president would not usually be 
so foolish as to jeopardize his position 
and his nice fixed income by suggest- 
ing anything which would draw 
effective opposition, and especially to 
suggest anything new or radically dif- 
ferent the outcome of which might 
not be certain. 


Big vs. Small Business 


The direct result of the widespread 
and growing corporate setup in indus- 
try with its salaried officials has been 
becoming clearer, with increasing 
numbers of examples, during the past 
three years when weak spots have been 
revealed. The small concerns, whose 
executives are at least partners in the 
enterprises, if not full owners, can 
run rings around some of the ultta- 
conservative, unchangeable corpora- 
tions. The little ones can adopt some 
new procedure, and, if it does not 
work, skip back to the former method 
without firing a president or weaken- 
ing his leadership. Meanwhile the 
big concerns slowly dry up after the 
builders who originated them have 
retired, and they fall behind the pro- 
cession because no one in them dares 
to make the radical changes that are 
necessary to meet changing conditions. 

One has but to mention the woolen 
and cotton industries, the plumbing 
trade, hardware and others—and those 
who know the insides of those trades 
will recognize just such instances to 
illustrate the point we are considering. 
In one case, for example, which came 
to the personal attention of the writer, 
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a president, getting impatient with his 
helpless position, finally decided to 
point out forcibly to the directors and 
stockholders of his company the need 
of meeting current economic changes 
especially in their marketing pro. 
cedures, and then resign. 

This particular president had been 
originally the head and part owner of 
a medium-size, but very successful, 
concern. The big corporation in that 
industry could not get into the mar- 
kets his concern close to sell into; so. 
quietly, it bought a controlling interest 
in the smaller company. The two 
companies were then combined and 
our friend, the president of the small, 
successful outfit, was made president. 


Opposition to Change 


Immediately he sensed the great dif- 
ference between his old and his new 
positions. Hitherto he had worked 
with a board which represented in its 
own holdings the controlling owner- 
ship of the company. When he talked 
with the men on that board he talked 
to partners. His new board, com- 
posed of prominent men of the legal 
and financial world, were merely the 
representatives of absentee owners— 
the great army of stockholders. Some 
of the board members had to be pro- 
vided with a share of stock in order 
to qualify for membership on the 
board. Each member was there to 
“protect the interests’’ of some client. 
There was no sense of partnership in 
a common enterprise. The board ex- 
isted solely to sit as watch dogs to 
see that the operating executives did 
not do anything ‘which would 
jeopardize’ dividends. The president 
felt himself under suspicion from the 
start because he was a man who did 
things and was not awed by traditional 
procedures. 

Times were changing fast and no 
one was more keenly alive than the 
president himself to the fact that pol- 
icles and technique must be changed 
equally rapidly to prevent the com- 
pany slipping behind in the competi- 
tive race for business. But everything 
he suggested in the way of meeting 
and countering the new conditions was 
immediately disapproved by the board. 
He was considered to have “radical 
tendencies.” 

Since his official relationship with 
the corporation was solely that of a 
high-salaried employe, and since he 
was putting three children through 
college, he felt that it was safer for 
him to keep quiet than to press his 
ideas against hopeless opposition. 
Five years later, however, the bad 
times came and the business began to 
show signs of falling behind—just as 

(Continued on page 500) 


N oil burner dealer told 
me a story last week 
which I want to pass on 


to you. It shows so aptly 
how FEAR—fear that the buyer 
will say “‘no’’—cheats salesmen 
out of business. 

A New Jersey home owner 
phoned the office of this oil 
burner dealer and asked that a 
salesman be sent to see him. 
(The burner handled by this 
dealer is the highest priced sold 
in this particular territory.) 

Salesman Browne was given 
the lead. When the buyer asked 
the price the salesman quoted 
the cost of the size and style of 
burner which he _ considered 
right for the prospect’s house. 
The buyer naturally commented 
on it and asked some questions. 
The salesman, instead of taking 
advantage of his opportunity to 
tell why his burner was worth 
the money, became panicky. 
Afraid that his order was slip- 
ping, he mentioned a lower fig- 
ure, then quickly followed it 
with an offer to furnish 500 gal- 
lons of oil free. 

“The inevitable result,” said 
the dealer, as he told the story 
to me, “was a ‘fishing expedi- 
tion’ on the part of the pros- 
pect and the salesman came away 
convinced that the prospect was 
a price buyer.” 

With this in mind, Salesman 
Browne called on two competi- 
tive burner dealers “who sold 
lower priced equipment, and 
made a deal with each to pay 
him some commission for the 
lead. Salesmen from these two 
companies promptly called on 
the prospect and, under pressure, 
disclosed how they got the lead. 
They were disposed of in short 
order by the home owner. 

When Salesman Browne heard 
about this, he began to wonder 
if the prospect didn’t want his 


Faint Heart Ne’er Won 
Fair Order 


BY 


BRUCE CROWELL 


9A salesman who is 
afraid a buyer will say 
“no,” is licked before he starts. Thts 
fear that, at some time or other, 
lurks in the heart of every man who 
sells, loses countless hundreds of 


orders in a year’s time. 


. burner after all, so, afraid to 


go back, he turned the lead over 
to Salesman Watson of his own 
company, telling him he'd split 
the commission if Watson would 
make the call and close this 
“sure sale.’’ Browne told Wat- 
son he should have no trouble in 
getting the order if he offered 
two years’ service free. 

Watson called on the buyer. 
While in his home he met a 
heating man who was handling 
a job there. When the buyer 
stalled him off the salesman 
went away, only to be followed 
by the heating man, who de- 
clared he could sell the job, but 
what did he get out of it? . So 


Watson gave the heating man 
the price originally quoted by 
Browne and agreed to split com- 
missions. 

When the heating man went 
to make his solicitation, the pros- 
pect blew up. 

He went to the phone and 
called the dealer who told me 
this story. 

“What the blankety, blank, 
blank, blank!”” he exploded. “I 
don’t know what the trouble is, 
but there’s a whole army of oil 
burner salesmen camping on my 
trail and not a blooming one of 
them seems to know what he’s 
doing. I want an oil burner. 
Furthermore, I want your burn- 
er. Will you send somebody to 
see me who has some authority 
and who can handle an order 
without the assistance of all the 
oil burner salesmen in Jersey?” 

The dealer himself called. 
Took an order blank with him. 
Quickly got it signed for a 
burner and a tank, with no 
strings attached to it. No “free” 
service, no extravagant promises. 
Just a clean order at a just profit. 
The prospect remarked as he 
signed that he would have 
bought on the first call if the 
first salesman had shown any 
confidence in his price, since his 
burner was the one he wanted, 
because of recommendations of 
friends. 

This absurd series of events 
took place because a man was 
afraid of his buyer. Browne 
could have had-an order on his 
first interview, in twenty min- 
utes’ time, if he hadn’t been so 
weak-kneed, if he had ap- 
proached in the attitude of dom- 
inating the interview. But you 
cannot dominate the interview 
unless you have confidence in 


your product, your price, and | 


yourself. Faint heart ne’er won 
fair order. 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each, stamps or cash with order. 
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Profit Sharing with 
Salesmen Doubled 


this Jobber’s Sales 


in Five Years 


The House of Krasne has been virtually invincible 


to depression. 


Dollar volume for 1932 is 20 per 


cent ahead of 1931, tonnage sales 40 per cent greater. 
Policies which have made it the largest grocery 
wholesaler in Greater New York are outlined here. 


WENTY-SEVEN _ years ago 
Abraham Krasne arrived in this 


country as a poor young Russian 

immigrant. His only assets 
were a rather large stock of initiative 
and independence. 

Sixteen years ago he started a 
wholesale grocery business in New 
York. Today that business is the 
largest of its kind in the metropolitan 
territory. It is growing steadily by 
developing the initiative and the in- 
pas Ht of the salesmen—virtually 
by putting each of them into business 
for himself. 

The House of Krasne’s dollar vol- 
ume, now about $14,000,000 a year, 
is 20 per cent larger than it was in 
1931. It is more than twice as large 
as it was in 1927. This means that 
the Krasne tonnage sales are about 40 
per cent more than they were last year, 
and probably three or four times as 
much as five years ago. The decline 
in prices has not interfered with the 
ability of the Krasne salesmen to bring 
in more dollars this year than ever 
before. Neither has the so-called 
buyers’ strike, which recently has 
cramped the sales style even of the 
strongest chains. 

Abraham Krasne started in as a 
grocery wholesaler from  scratch— 


his entire organization consisting of 
a horse and wagon—as late as 1916. 
In the highly competitive New York 
metropolitan territory he has forced 
his way upward against older and 
then much larger wholesalers and the 
aggressive expansion of the chains. 


There must be a reason. 

There is. 

It might be summed up in Mr. 
Krasne’s ability to develop the ‘“‘hu- 
manics” of his business. He has 
always had a desire to play fair with 
all the men with whom he dealt: his 
suppliers, his competitors, his trade 
and his own organization. But his 
success has come through his ability 
to put his theories into practice in a 
mutually stimulating way. The meth- 
ods he has followed to achieve un- 
usually rapid growth, have been in 
many respects unique. 

Mr. Krasne was a retail grocer be- 
fore he became a wholesaler. The 
principles of independence he had fol- 
lowed as a retailer he endeavored to 
carry along as a wholesaler. In the 
first year of the present business, when 
he and the horse were the entire or- 
ganization, that was not difficult. He 
built up some 200 retail accounts. 
They gave him a good income and the 
horse plenty of oats. 


But by the end of the first year the 
business had grown beyond the power 
of the two to handle it. Mr. Krasne 
decided to add salesmen and to de- 
velop a buying and office organization. 
An independent at heart still, how- 
ever, the idea of a lot of hired help 
and red tape and “policies” bothered 
him. If there must be others working 
with him, he wanted them to come in 
as independent, profit-sharing asso- 
ciates—especially the salesmen. He 
did not incorporate the Krasne busi- 
ness—never has. It is still the A. 
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Krasne “house,” not “company.” 

There are 350 people associated 
with A. Krasne now, 95 of them sales. 
men. They serve some 10,000 inde. 
pendent grocers, from Albany and 
Massachusetts to Atlantic City. Last 
year, when there were only 250 of 
them, each member, from the night 
watchman to the general manager, re. 
ceived in addition to his regular in- 
come a share of $65,000 distributed 
in bonuses. The distribution will be 
larger this year. 

The salesmen’s incomes range from 
$50 to $200 a week. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that they write their 
own salary checks. In fact, each of 
these 95 men builds his own business, 
The house provides products, prices, 


Abraham Krasne 


services of one kind and another, and 
a measure of supervision and o- 
ordination, but the men run their own 
businesses. They build up their own ac- 
counts, wherever they may be, without 
territorial or too many policy restric- 
tions. 

In reality, the salesmen function as 
95 independent wholesalers, with a 
single source of supply. Mr. Krasne 
likes to regard them as 95 independent 
“states.” There is Federal supervision, 
of course, but plenty of individual 
autonomy—a true Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, as it were. 

When a salesman is admitted to the 
force, he starts from store to store to 
dig up accounts. He does not have 
a list of good prospects nor even of 
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the present Krasne accounts. Fre- 
uently he enters a store to find that 
it is already a Krasne customer. 
Thereupon he walks out to find an- 
other that is not. He picks up as 
many accounts as possible in one 
neighborhood, then moves on to an- 
other. 

There is plenty of scope for his 
initiative. All the independent stores 
between Albany and Atlantic City are 
his prospects. He may develop as 
many of them as he can get—and 
handle. If he wants to travel 200 
miles a day to do it, that is his con- 
cern, but he must contact regularly all 
the customers he acquires. He pro- 
vides his own car (about 65 of the 
95 salesmen use automobiles) and 
pays all his operating expenses. Often 
he may get an account in the same 
block as one served by another Krasne 
salesman. 

Wasteful? 

“Of course not,” replies Mr. 
Krasne. ‘Ninety-five businesses in the 
same field must be in competition with 
one another. We get more accounts, 
we give better service, than if we 
imposed territorial restrictions, and 
the men have the satisfaction of 
building for themselves.” 

Almost the only stipulations in 
trade relations are that urban cus- 
tomers be contacted every week and 
rural every fortnight, and that all 
stores pay their bills in ten days or 
less. 

The 95 individual business men 
come together every Saturday at the 
Krasne headquarters in East 136th 
Street, in the Bronx, where problems 
are ironed out and programs laid un- 
der Mr. Krasne’s guidance. These 
meetings are the Congress of the Fed- 
eral government. They are really 
‘representative.’ Mr. Krasne func- 
tions for the most part as stimulator 
and shock absorber, but the men iron 
out their own problems and lay their 
own plans. The independence idea is 
working out so well, Mr. Krasne says, 
that he does not need to “prevail” nor 
to pry into the details of the busi- 
nesses. He told this reporter, for ex- 
ample, that he has not seen a customer 
in 14 years. 

But he is, nevertheless, the heart of 
the organization. His knowledge of 
duying and selling and management, 
his aggressive and cheerful personal- 
ity, keep the whole “nation’’ prosper- 
ous. The door of Mr. Krasne’s office 
's usually open and he is always there, 
except on Mondays, when he tends to 
other affairs, to suggest strategy and 
to keep everybody busy. While the 
teporter was trying to piece together 
this interview with him, between phone 
calls and other interruptions, the office 


boy came in to tell him a story... . 

The ninety-five salesmen are divided 
into three groups, in accordance with 
their sales productivity. The Honor 
Club consists of twenty men whose 
individual sales average more than 
$200,000 a year; the Junior Club, of 
twenty-five men in the $150,000- 
$200,000-a-year group; the Intermedi- 
ate Club, the other fifty, who sell 
less than $150,000 each. Men are ad- 
mitted to the clubs once a year. Every 
Saturday the groups meet separately 
under their own elected chairman, also 
together under Mr. Krasne. The men 
of the Honor Club comprise a jury 
to decide points of controversy—often 
as to whose customer is who—that 
come up during the week. The anal- 
ysis of the jury is thorough, and the 
decisions final. The men rarely com- 
plain of them. 

The horse, by the way, has given 
birth to a lot of transportation busi- 
nesses. Most grocery wholesalers own 
their own trucks. The house of Krasne, 
however, rents its on a daily basis. 
Fifty independently owned trucks are 
now in its service. 

The basis of the organization’s suc- 
cess with retail stores is its policy of 
giving them a price to compete with 
the chains. Krasne sells on small 
profit margins, for rapid turnover. The 
stock is replaced completely about 
twenty times a year. Thus the organ- 
ization’s warehouse facilities are rela- 
tively small. There is no idle invest- 
ment in bulging shelves. And the 
grocers get fresher merchandise. 

“We always try to consider the re- 
tailer above ourselves,’ Mr. Krasne 
explained to SALES MANAGEMENT. 
“We tell them to buy from us only 
when they can. If they buy more from 
us this year than last, that is because 
it pays them. But we exercise no 
pressure. Though we have our own 
Krasdale lines of most items, includ- 
ing canned goods, but excepting pack- 
aged cereals and certain other spe- 
cialties, we also do a big business in 
national brands. If the private brands 
have made more progress than the na- 
tional in the last year or two, it is due 
to the fact that they can be sold for 
less, and the public, being bargain- 
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minded, is more inclined to listen to 
the grocer when he can save them a 
couple of cents on a less familiar 
name. Our job is to supply our cus- 
tomers with the things they want to 
sell. We shall continue to give them 
the brands and the qualities the; 
want. 

“Most grocery wholesalers in recent 
years have been trying to keep them- 
selves alive through relationships with 
voluntary retail chains,’ he continued. 
“We did not enter this phase of the 
business until July of last year, when 
the Krasdale Food Stores were started. 


_ Even then we did so without rigid 


restrictions and without impairing re- 
lationships with our other store cus- 
tomers. There are 4,700 Krasdale 
Food Stores now. Membership re- 
quires only that the store be an A. 
Krasne customer in good standing and 
the investment of $1 for a share of 
stock in the cooperative organization. 
There are no other charges. 

“In return we offer the member 
stores advisory service (though we do 
not try to ‘reorganize’ them). They 
get circulars and posters of special 
Krasdale offerings, and special dis- 
counts on orders bought through the 
group in quantity. Thus these stores 
have certain ‘chain’ advantages, with- 
out any sacrifice of independence or 
identity. Eventually all the retailers 
that we serve may become members of 
the Krasdale Food Stores, but they will 
still be wholly independent in owner- 
ship and operation. 

“I think our attitude in this connec- 
tion is significant,” Mr. Krasne em- 
phasized. ‘Other wholesalers who 
sponsor cooperatives have tried to 
force the retailer to buy all of his mer- 
chandise from them. We don’t care 
if he buys only $25 a week from us. 
No individual wholesaler can expect 
to meet adequately all of a retailer's 
requirements. The exclusive source 
of supply relationship often causes the 
retailer to bootleg goods from other 
sources. When such plans ‘succeed’ 
they merely hamper the retailer in his 
efforts to give his customers what they 
want. When it fails, through the 
grocer’s violation of contract in get- 
ting part of his supplies elsewhere, it 
also causes a lot of trouble and ill will. 

“We believe in doing all we can to 
maintain the grocer’s independence— 
even with some sacrifice of volume- 
because we believe we can go farther 
by keeping all our customers as 
friends. We can keep them friends 
by doing our part to foster their inde- 
pendence and initiative. There are 
sound economic reasons for this. The 
individual wholesaler and the indi- 
vidual retailer both will survive as 

(Continued on page 498) 


Mass and Class Alike Respond to Standard 
Sanitary’s New Line 


§ The “Tubular” lavatory, though a low-priced unit, 
was primarily designed for its promotional value, as 
an interesting and new departure in the industry, and 
one concurrent with the newer trends in architecture. 
It has done much to create a favorable impression with 
architects of the company’s progressiveness. It is one 
of the new items in the Standard Sanitary Corporation’s 
line which has gained for their salesmen audiences with 
prospects whose influence will control the building 
industry of the future. 


At the first showing of this unit at an exhibit at 
the Bureau of Design Development, there were present, 
among others, an architectural critic and the wife of a 
speculative builder from the Bronx, who had _ been 
invited for her feminine reaction to the new model. 
The architectural critic took in the new design, rubbed 
his hands, and said: ‘Ah, excellent! It’s a pure 
example of functional design.” To which the lady 
from the Bronx replied: “I don’t know what you mean, 
Mister, but it looks ‘clean’—that’s what interests me.” 
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Designing 
to Sell 


BY 
R. S. McFADDEN 


Subscribers are invited to consult with the editors 
of SALES MANAGEMENT on their own design 
problems, sources of design information and 
styling services—THE Eptrors. 


UOTED from Standard Statistics: “American 

Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. The 

management has built up a sound organization, 

both physically and financially, while it is likely 
that it has become even more strongly intrenched com- 
petitively during the depression than before. . . . The 
drastic curtailment of construction during the past two 
years has been met by the introduction of a variety of new 
products and by concentrating sales efforts on owners of 
old buildings. Standard Sanitary enlarged its line 
of plumbing products. . Research activities in several 
laboratories have contributed many new products. 
Special progress has been made recently in plumbing fix- 
Wn as 

When a company, whose business is in such large meas- 
ure dependent upon an industry as comatose as construc: 
tion, actually manages to strengthen its competitive position 
preparatory to better days, its strategy gives one pause. 
Not by any means the on/y factor in the establishment ot 
the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company as _ the 
leader in the plumbing field, at this time, but certainly 
one of the contributing factors, is its intelligent product 
design program. 

On these pages are photographs of a few of the recently 
designed units in the new line. Since its founding in 
1899, the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company was 
content with being recognized as headquarters of the 
plumbing staples of the nation, but it could not claim 
leadership in the upper levels. The peace and quiet of 
the depression period, however, have been capitalized by 
building into their products design and price appeals for 
all consumer classes. In the line are now to be found 
products to meet the requirements of not only the lady 
with a staple pocketbook and staple taste, but fixtures to 
intrigue the lady with staple pocketbook and de /uxe 

(Continued on page 499) 
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George Sakier, who designed the line pictured 
on these pages, is engineer, merchandiser and 
artist. He is a designer of automatic machinery, 
has been the art director of Harper’s Bazaar. 
a designer for the famous “Au Quatrieme” of 
John Wanamaker, and is now design counsel 
for the American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, as well as for the Fostoria 
Glass Company. 


4 “Neo-Classic,” Standard Sanitary Corporation’s first 
concession to modernism in plumbing fixtures. With 
a mass market as its objective, its adoption involved 
costly equipment to turn out quantity production. A 
product in the middle price range, it is a highly com- 
petitive article. Its design was dictated by the necessity 
of wide market appeal for the next twenty years. It 
must be recognized as new and advanced by the woman 
who demands modernity above all things, and at the 
same time must not shock the conservatism of the home 
maker in Peoria. To meet the requirements of archi- 
tects, it was designed to fit into any “period” or 
“modern” setting. 
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§ To avoid the erstwhile necessity of 
importing from France and Italy 
ornate luxury fixtures for custom- 
built luxury bathrooms, the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation had George 
Sakier design for it this gold-plated 
“18th Century” fitting. Unlike the 
intricately embellished fixtures of 
Europe, this one is simple and easy 
to clean, without sacrificing the 
appearance of costliness required in 
its price class. The skillful use of 
fluted surfaces allows the play of 
light to accent the metal’s richness. 


§ The “Bourbon” bath was designed 
to give the architect an opportunity 
to create an impressive bathroom at 
a relatively low cost. Until Standard 
Sanitary turned out “Bourbon” with 
its “built in” front elevation, the 
architect planning a luxurious bath- 
room had to sink the bath in the 
floor or have a custom tub built to 
achieve an equally impressive effect. 
The “Bourbon,” seven feet long and 
boasting an integral seat pitched so 
that it may also be used as a head- 
rest, permits the architect to provide 
his client with a bathroom reflecting 
1929 notions of magnificence at 
1932 notions of expenditure. 


HE recent introduction of talk- 
ing motion pictures to tell the 
story of ‘“Larro”’ dairy and 
poultry feeds to dealers and to 
consumers, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, marks the first time this medium 
has been used in the feed industry. 

It is not, however, the first time we 
have used motion pictures to interest 
and instruct our dealers and consum- 
ers. We have been using a silent pic- 
ture for the past ten years or more and 
are still using it. 

The silent film depicted scenes 
taken at the ‘“Larro” research farm, 
the largest privately owned farm in 
the world devoted exclusively to the 
study of animal and poultry nutrition, 
and at our mills, together with much 
helpful instruction concerning feeds. 
Each of our district sales managers 
cartied a projector and film and all 
promoted free showings, sponsored by 
our dealers, throughout their territory. 
Attendance at such meetings often 
totaled more than three hundred and 
the average attendance per meeting 
over a period of years was more than 
one hundred. 

The talking motion picture, of 
course, has some advantages over the 
silent film, so we had two “talkies” 


“Dave Lowell” tells his neighbor, “Tom,” how to solve 
his dairy problems, while the sound cameras record the 
information for Larrowe Milling’s sales promotional film 


Talkies Train Feed Dealers 
and Sell Consumers 


BY F. W. THOMAS 


Advertising Manager 
Larrowe Milling Company, 
Detroit 


prepared; one to interest and instruct 
dairymen, the other to serve poultry- 
men in the same way. 

Each picture consists of four reels 
and is supplemented by a fifth reel 
which shows manufacturing processes 
at our mill and which is exhibited with 
both pictures. Both are presented in 
interesting success-story form. 

“Dave Lowell Figures It Out’’ pre- 
sents an unsuccessful dairy farmer 
calling on a highly successful one to 
find out how the latter succeeds in 
making money in the dairy business. 
He arrives in a dilapidated car of very 
ancient vintage and appears to be 
greatly dejected. The successful man 
admits that the local feed dealer 
helped him solve his problems and the 
picture then changes to record the pro- 
motional work which the feed dealer 
did. This includes the presentation of 
many facts and figures on the subject 
of feeding, stresses what feed will do, 
and recommends a visit to our research 
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farm and to our mill, where the inquir- 
ing visitor is welcomed and shown and 
told all about the subject. 

“What's Ahead” presents a young 
couple who are just getting started in 
the poultry business and who have just 
recently visited our poultry farm near 
Detroit. They tell some friends all 
about their trip and what they learned 
about profitable methods of raising 
poultry. 

As many of our meetings must be 
held in small towns and rural com- 
munities, it was necessary to provide 
special equipment to transport and ex- 
hibit the pictures. Two panel-body 
trucks are employed for the purpose. 
Each carries both films. The tracks 
are equipped to generate the necessary 
electricity for operating the projectors, 
in case electric light is not available. 
Cables over three hundred feet long 
permit operating the projectors in an 
upper room or elsewhere at a consid- 
erable distance from the trucks. Double 
projectors are used to avoid delay in 
changing reels. 

The projectors are of the portable 
type, taking 16 mm. film. 

The operators are young men select- 
ed from our own organization and 

(Continued on page 493) 
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Bargain Hours 


0 


THESE are times of extraordinary values—but seldom 
do you enjoy any values greater than those offered you 
every day in the year by Long Distance. 

Rates for Long Distance calls are low. They have 
been reduced four times in recent years. During the 
evening and night hours, the rates for station-to-sta- 
tion calls—those on which you will talk with anyone 
who answers—are exceptionally low. Between 7:00 
P.M. and 8:30 P.M. (evening period) the daytime sta- 
tion-to-station rates over 35 cents are reduced by 10 
to 20%. Between 8:30 P.M. and 4:30 A.M. (night 
period) these rates are again reduced, becoming about 
40% less than for daytime calls. 

The bargain hours appeal particularly to those 
whose use of Long Distance is largely personal 


‘ 
Low Deatanee j a 


on station-to-station calls 


7:00 P.M. TO 8:30 P.M. THESE 
CALLS COST ABOUT 15% LESS 


8:30 P.M. TO 4:30 A.M. THESE 
CALLS COST ABOUT 40% LESS 


or social. Many women keep in close touch with out- 
of-town friends and relatives. Men, away on trips, 
telephone home each night. Mothers talk frequently 
with children away at school. 

In addition to their regular use of Long Distance 
during the daytime, many business men take advantage 
of the bargain hours to transact important matters by 
telephone during the evening. Sales managers have 
their field men call in at convenient, specified times. 
Executives hold regular conversations with associates 
in other cities. Production chiefs get verbal reports 
from superintendents of distant factories. 

You can talk across the state or across the country as 
clearly as you can across the street. Telephoning 
between Cities is quick. . 


- Casy... imexpensive. 


The A.N.A. Takes 


a Square Look 
at Advertising 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., No- 

vember 19.—At its Twenty- 

third Annual Convention, held 

in this city this week, the 
Association of National Advertisers 
plunged into a fearless discussion of 
advertising and sales promotion. 
While the tone was critical, it was 
also constructive. On the optimistic 
side, 70 per cent reported that they 
will spend as much or more for adver- 
tising in 1933 than they spent in 
1932. A minority of a little over 
20 per cent are planning on decreased 
appropriations. Food and drug adver- 
tising look the strongest. 

The sessions on Wednesday and 
Thursday were closed. During these 
sessions the following elections were 
made: President, Stuart Peabody 
(photo on front cover of this issue), 
manager of sales and distribution 
analysis, the Borden Company, suc- 
ceeding Lee H. Bristol, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee; 
three vice-presidents, namely, Allyn B. 


McIntire, vice-president, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company; Bennett 
Chapple, vice-president, American 


Rolling Mills Company, and Felix 
Lowy, vice-president, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company. Paul B. West, 
managing director, was again elected 
secretary-treasurer. The re-elected 
directors are Bernard Lichtenberg, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, and 
Gates Ferguson, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation. The 
new directors are W. B. Geissinger, 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange; 
D. P. Wooley, Standard Brands, Inc. ; 
Walter J. Dailey, General Electric 
Company, refrigerator division, and 
Joseph M. Kraus, A. Stein & Com- 
pany. 

The following extracts represent 
highlights from the various addresses 
given during the three-day session: 


By H. A. Batten 


Vice-president and Member of the 
Board, N. W. Ayer & Son 

Some manufacturers will publish 

over their own names utterly false 


. improper, or downright silly. 


and misleading advertising, and then 
indignantly dismiss an employe caught 
in some minor lie. It never seems to 
occur to them that they are branding 
themselves liars or vulgarians in the 
most public manner possible. It seems 
sometimes not even to occur to them 
that they are concerned in the matter 
at all. 

Let each executive ask himself, be- 
fore he puts his initials on a single 
advertisement, whether that advertise- 
ment says anything that he could not 
say face to face, and in person, to the 
woman who buys his product ; whether 
it contains anything that he would not 
want to discuss at dinner before his 
wife and children; whether he would 
want it to appear in a personal letter 
on the firm’s letterhead; or whether 
it contains anything which to a rea- 
sonable person would seem untrue, or 
This 
is a simple test, but an effective one; 
and if it is consistently practiced it 
will do away at one stroke with prac- 
tically all of the objectionable adver- 
tising that we see about us today. 


By Paul West 
Managing Director, 
Association of National Advertisers 

Our poll revealed that 80 per cent 
of the membership are in favor of 
asking publishers for quarterly state- 
ments of circulation. The idea was 
opposed by 18 per cent and 1 per 
cent expressed neutrality. 


By Paul S. Willis 
Vice-president and General Sales Man- 
ager, Comet Rice Company, and 
President, Associated Gnocery 
Manufacturers of America 


Temporary advantageous  condi- 
tions provided “price” brands and pri- 
vate brands with their opportunity. 
During the past three years the manu- 
facturers in the grocery industry have 
been progressing rapidly in their 
house cleaning; eliminating waste and 
extravagance, finding new economies 
and getting back to a competitive 
pricing basis. The price differential, 
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which at first increased rapidly be- 
tween the great popular selling brands 
and the so-called “‘off’’ brands of mer- 
chandise, then decreased gradually 
until, on most commodities by the first 
of this year, it reached a basis where 
the difference in price represented 
generally only the difference in known 
quality, security and value. 


Photo by Blank-Stoller. 
Paul B. West 


. 80 per cent want quarterly 
circulation statements.” 


ee 


Let me cite to you some definite 
examples of this. In a survey of re- 
tail grocery advertising which we made 
in fourteen of the major markets of 
the United States, we found that in 
the month of September, 1932, chains, 
voluntary chains and large inde- 
pendents (the groups possessing the 
strongest facilities for launching pri- 
vate brands) were devoting twice as 
much space in their newspaper adver- 
tising to the standard brands of 
grocery products as they were to pri- 
vate brands. Whereas, in the month 
of September, 1930, or two years ago, 
the distributors in these same markets 
were devoting almost as much space 
to featuring their brands as they were 
to featuring private brands. 

In a survey which we made among 
the members of our association, 85 
per cent of the manufacturers report- 
ing advised that they had put forth 
a definite effort to improve dis- 
tributors’ profits, 67 per cent of these 
manufacturers advised that they had 
accomplished an actual improvement 
and 62 per cent reported that they 
were receiving stronger support from 
distributors than had previously been 
the case. 

We made another survey to check 
on the progress we had made, and, in 
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making this survey, utilized the serv- 
ices of great daily newspapers in the 
major markets of the country. In all 
but two of these markets this survey 
showed us that the general sale of 
private brands was decreasing with the 
exception of three markets where pri- 
vate brand progress was regarded as 
stationary. 


% 
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One of the retiring members of the 
board of A.N.A. 


It is clear that the practical ap- 
plication of the power of educational 
leadership carried on within an indus- 
try can, when applied with deep sin- 
cerity, strength and force, be made to 
develop or accelerate the development 
of highly favorable trends. In the 
grocery industry we have just begun. 
But the important point is the recog- 
nition by the industry as a whole of 
that biblical truth, “As ye sow, so shall 
ye reap.” We have taken the dis- 
tributor in as our partner and no 
longer are we utilizing his services 
with casualness or indifference or for 
our own selfish gain. By so doing we 
strengthen our own position, we lower 
the costs of distribution, bringing out 
brands to the consumer with greater 
value than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. 

Two years ago in sixteen of the 
major markets of the United States 
the distributor was using but approxi- 
mately one-half as much newspaper 
advertising as was the manufacturer of 
grocery products. Today the: dis- 


tributor is using approximately as 
much as we are. Thus in gaining in- 
creased cooperation in the use of this 
newspaper space we have developed 
a growing force to be of stronger as- 
sistance in furthering the final sale of 


our brands to the consumer. The dis- 
tributor will continue to grow in 
merchandising influence because his 
power will be used more intelligently 
and as we make further progress the 
benefits which we shall derive must 
be of constantly increasing impor- 
tance. 


By Ralph Starr Butler 


Vice-president, 
General Foods Corporation 

I have witnessed the growth of a 
very detrimental practice, and that is 
the paying of too much attention to 
the end figure on the A. B. C. reports 
—the net paid circulation. When 
advertisers pay strict attention to the 
“end figure,” or total of circulation, 
it encourages publishers to concentrate 
on building this figure, thereby re- 
sulting in continued drives for quan- 
tity rather than quality circulation. 
The overwhelming majority of pub- 
lishers are as honest as advertisers, but 
as the practice became increasingly 
costly to the publishers, they had to 


Photo by Blank-Stoller. 
Ralph Starr Butler 
“Too much attention is paid to net 
paid circulation.” 


pass it on to the advertisers. We are 
responsible for this. We have en- 
couraged the building up of cost and 
it has taken the depression to correct 
this situation. 

I honestly believe the individual ad- 
vertiser has not yet begun to assume 
his responsibility in assisting the pub- 
lisher in cutting down costs. 


By James A. Coveney 
Partner, 
George A. McDevitt Company 


It is important in the first place to 
contrast the problem of price-making 
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with the problem of rate-making. 
Yours is a comparatively simple prob- 
lem as a manufacturer. You know 
your costs of production and distribu- 
tion. With this knowledge you set a 
price at which your article must be 
sold, which price returns you your cost 
of production and distribution, and in 
addition a reasonable profit. 

The problem of the publisher is not 
so simple. He knows his publication 
costs but rate-making cannot be de- 
termined merely by his cost of pro- 
duction and distribution. His revenue 
is derived from two sources. He sells 
his product to the public and he sells 
it again to the advertiser. His price 
to the reader is lower than the cost 
of production. His price to the ad- 
vertiser is lower than the cost of pro- 
duction. He is, therefore, in the 
anomalous position of trying to make 
a profit out of two losses. This is 
possible, of course, because he sells 
the same article twice and therefore 
develops his revenue from the double 
sale of a single product. The fact 
remains, however, that he is always 
selling below cost, and because of this 
his rate-making is a matter of adjust- 
ment and balance. He must appor- 
tion his production costs between the 
reader and the advertiser. If he 
lightens the burden on one, he must 
place additional burdens on the other. 


Photo by Dadley Hoyt. 
James A. Coveney 


"I know of no group of business 
men who are more dependent upon 
the acceptance of quality as the 
measure of value than the manufac- 
turers who advertise their package 


products. Yet there is no group 
more insistent upon quantity as a 
measure of value than the advertis- 
ing manufacturers in their use of 
publication advertising.” 


Photo by Blank-Stoller. 
Lee H. Bristol 


“What is wrong with the advertising 

agency? The plain, unadulterated 

answer is the system of compensation 
under which it works.” 


His success depends not only upon 
keeping down production costs, and 
not merely upon developing volume, 
but more particularly upon maintain- 
ing a proper balance of the revenue he 
is to receive from both sources. 

It is obvious that the entire cost 
of producing a newspaper cannot be 
borne by the advertiser. Neither can 
it be borne by the reader. To at- 
tempt the one would be unfair to the 
advertiser and would result in making 
a circular out of the newspaper. To 
attempt the other would make pro- 
hibitive the purchase of newspapers by 
the public, which in turn would de- 
feat the ends of the advertiser. 

There are in the main two classes 
of advertisers using display space in 
newspapers. One of these groups 
contributes something to the making 
of a paper other than the line rate 
which he pays. The other contributes 
little or nothing other than the price 
he pays for his space. In the first 
group is the retail merchant. His 
advertising has a distinct influence on 
the size and receptivity of a newspaper 
audience. He contributes news that 
the reader is looking for. He con- 
tributes to making the newspaper a 
shopping medium. As a purveyor of 
news, a newspaper today is incomplete 
that does not carry the merchandise 
news of the retailers of the city. I do 
not think that the general advertiser 
sufficiently appreciates the importance 
of retail advertising in the making of 
a newspaper. There is nobody in the 
United States who will look in to- 
morrow’s newspapers to see what any 


food manufacturer has to say about 
his product, but there are millions of 
people who will look in tomorrow's 
paper to see what the retail merchants 
of the city are offering. The paper 
that carries the retail advertising is, 
therefore, attracting to itself buying- 
minded people, which in turn is the 
kind of an audience that the national 
advertiser is seeking. 

During the period of the volume 
mania the so-called milline rate grad- 
ually won acceptance as being the 
standard of measuring newspaper 
values. It became the standard by 
which to determine whether news- 
paper rates were high or low. It took 
on a function for which it was never 
intended. After all the milline rate 
is a standard of measurement, just as 
the pound, the quart and the yard. 
Like every standard of measurement 


Photo by Bachrach. 
Bernard Lichtenberg 


“Today there are many ‘mustache 
cup’ products, doomed to speedy 
extinction, or living death.” 


it was only intended to measure 
quantity, and quantity has never in 
itself been the sole determining factor 
of values. The milline rate is only 
able to measure how much and was 
never able to measure how good. It 
is a standard of measurement, not a 
leveler of values. Yet the milline 
rate became all-important as the meas- 
ure of newspaper values, with unfor- 
tunate results to both the advertiser 
and the publisher. 

Let us for a moment examine the 
effect upon your business through the 
application of this system of buying 
on the part of the public. Are you 
interested in milk regardless of its 
butter-fat content or its percentage of 
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cream? Are you merely interested in 
the price per quart of milk? Would 
you, by making quantity the only 
measure of goodness, make it profita- 
ble for the milkman to water his 
milk? What hope is there, if any, 
for any of you advertisers, if the pub- 
lic decides to milline your product, 
which means the lowest rate per pound 
and the lowest price per yard? Must 
the Nabisco sell at the same price as 
the soda cracker? Must the only 
coffee that can survive be the one that 
sells at the lowest price per pound? 
I know of no group of business men 
who are more dependent upon the 
acceptance of quality as the measure 
of value than the manufacturers who 
advertise their package products. Yet 
there is no group more insistent upon 
quantity as the measure of value than 
the advertising manufacturers in their 
use of publication advertising. Until 
you can level the consumer; until you 
can standardize his tastes, capacity, re- 
sponsiveness and his pocketbook, you 
cannot adopt a standard measure of 
quantity that will be, at the same time, 
a measure of quality. And I suggest 
that until you, as manufacturers, are 
willing to have the public use quantity 
as the measure of value, you should 
keep the milline rate in its proper 
place in the measurement of news- 
paper values. The rate charged by 
the publisher is his estimate of how 
good his paper is. With the milline 
rate you insist that the rate be based 
upon how big it is. Just as using 
quantity as the sole standard of milk 
values, you encourage the milkman to 
water his milk, so by adopting the 
milline rate as the chief measure of 
value in newspaper circulations you 
encourage the publisher to dilute in 
order to inflate his circulation. 

There is one point in common be- 
tween the present demand for reduced 
rates and the previous demand for in- 
creased circulation, and that is the 
false use of the milline rate as being 
the measure of whether or not rates 
should come down. I warn you, in 
your own interest, against the policy 
of millining the publishers into lower 
rates. Such a policy will defeat the 
end of rate reduction, just as it de- 
feated the end of circulation inflation. 
We must measure goodness and not 
only bigness if we are going to have 
profitable rates. 

You may think, perhaps, that I am 
over-stressing the prevalent use of the 
milline rate in the last ten years. | 
venture the statement that we sales- 
men of newspaper space have found 
that in the great majority of cases the 
size of circulation or the amount of 
the milline rate has been the deter- 
mining factor in the selection of 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
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ure Burton Riordan, our re 
niakte of Inana advertising in Tr e 5 th 
A large part of our sales redited to 
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wana TOOTH PASTE 


The 


The Indianapolis Radius is the ideal mar- 
ket for you for 1933... whether you are a 
manufacturer wishing to test the sales pos- 
sibilities of a new product or the producer 
of an established product wishing to in- 
crease your volume of profitable sales. 


The Indianapolis Radius offers a compact, 
cohesive market, 140 miles in diameter, 
with a population of nearly two million. 
Indianapolis is the cultural and industrial 
center of this Radius... its 800 industries 
provide a diversified source of income... 
its 449 wholesalers and 4,920 retailers pro- 
vide ample outlets for any product. In- 
dianapolis completely dominates _ the 
radius and as Indianapolis goes in a mer- 
chandising way, so goes the entire radius. 


Indianapolis, relatively, leads the seventh 
Federal Reserve District in Department 
Store trade for the first nine months of 
1932*. In business activity, as measured 
by bank debits, Indianapolis has been con- 
sistently above the U. S. average for the 
first ten months of 1932*. 


The Indianapolis News, for over 37 con- 
secutive years, has had the largest circula- 
tion and the greatest advertising linage of 
any daily newspaper in Indiana. 


The above letter is indicative of the adver- 
tising job The News is doing for adver- 
tisers in the Indianapolis Radius .... and 
it is indicative of the job it can do for 
you Now. 


Federal Reserve Bulletin on 
Business Conditions 
Sales Management 


* Authorities: 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York. Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 


media. I can also say from actual 
experience that in the present drive 
for rate reductions every letter that 
has come from either advertiser or 
agent to the publishers, suggesting a 
downward revision of rates, have 
been based entirely upon the milline 
rate. I was discussing one time with 
a contemporary in the business of sell- 
ing mewspaper space, the various 
factors that contribute to make a 
newspaper a good advertising medium. 
This individual represented many 
newspapers and he concluded my sum- 
mary of the various factors by saying, 
“Give me the circulation and let my 
competitors have the arguments.” 
The unfortunate thing about that 
statement is that it was too true. 


By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-president, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, and Retiring President, 
Association 9f National 
Advertisers 
The advertising business, that is to 
say, the business made up of those 
who sell advertising service and space, 
seems to management to be muddled. 
It does not seem to know where it is 
going; does not know whether it is 
traveling on the right track, and, in 
fact, isn’t sure where it is headed. 
Do not for a minute draw the con- 
clusion that it stands alone in this 
state of mind. Executive management 
in manufacturing enterprise has been 
in the same state of mind for some 
time. Executive management in the 
banking world, which permitted com- 
mercial banks to become investment 
banks, for example, have been just as 
muddled. In short, advertising has 
had some distinguished company in its 

muddle-headedness. 

No one can discuss the advertising 
business without discussing the adver- 
tising agency, for all things with re- 
pect to commissionable mediums head 
up in the agency. I start, therefore, 
with the agency and for the purpose 
of this discussion I shall confine my- 
self primarily to the agency because 
that is the focal point, I believe, in 
this advertising “muddle”. 

What is wrong with the advertising 
agency? The plain, unadulterated an- 
swer is the system of compensation 
under which it works. 

That answer stands also as the an- 
swer to certain other troubles that arise 
with respect to advertising mediums. 

In discussing the subject from an 
executive point of view, I am not, at 
this moment, concerned with the fact 
that the advertising trade journals, or 
that certain owners of mediums, or 
that certain advertising agents are now 
saying that the system of the 15 per 


H. A. Batten 


“Some manufacturers will publish 
over their own names utterly false 
and misleading advertising, and 
then indignantly dismiss an em- 
ploye caught in some minor lie.” 


cent commission on billing exists in 
theory only. In brief, their words, 
as I would summarize them, are that 
there is no system—that an advertiser 
can buy whatever he wants at a cost 
commensurate with what he gets. 
This, as I say, is a point which does 
not concern me now. What does con- 
cern me has been the trend of the 
advertising agency in recent years so 
greatly to extend and expand the 
scope of his services that these added 
services are more frequently becoming 
new and separate cost items to the ad- 
vertiser, over and above the regular 
commission source of revenue. 


‘Photo by Blank-Stoller. 
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Mind you, I am not speaking about 
those advertisers who received rebates 
in cash from advertising agencies. | 
am talking only about many of those 
who took the agency’s word that it 
was necessary for them to play the 
game as the owners of the advertising 
mediums (according to the agencies) 
desired it to be played. Powerful as 
was the force of the demand of ad- 
vertisers for more and more work 
from the agency in order to make 
agencies earn the commissions which 
they were receiving, it was not, I be- 
lieve, as powerful in pushing the 
agency business into a greater variety 
of services than competition among 
agencies themselves for the business of 
the advertiser. Promises of service in 
every conceivable direction were 
readily made to advertisers in return 
for an account. 

Increased variety of services within 
the scope of the 15 per cent commis- 
sion has very naturally ‘thinned’ the 
primary services of the agency, and 
has been doing so for some years. 
Advertisers are saying so and, further, 
they are saying it publicly in print. 

Executive management is coming to 
recognize that the buying of space is 
no ordinary purchasing agent's job. 
No formula or set of standards has 
yet been devised which can be safely 
entrusted to some clerical department 
with assurance that reasonably satis- 
factory results would be secured with 
a minimum amount of supervision and 
direction. To properly invest large 
sums to insure a maximum return on 
the advertising investment, or, indeed, 
any adequate return, should be the job 
of the highest type of specialist. 

So far I have been referring to the 
weakness of the agency space-buying 
function with respect to publications. 
Now consider the radio for a minute. 
Here is a glaring example of the 
weakness of the space-buying function 
of the agency business. I say this be- 
cause if it were functioning properly 
with respect to this medium, it would 
have set out before 1930 to obtain 
certain very necessary data on that new 
medium. 

Because the agency did not, in the 
year which I have just mentioned, 
namely, 1930, advertisers themselves, 
through the Association of National 
Advertisers, had to underwrite a fund 
of about $30,000 to do the job. In 
this, I might say, they were joined by 
two publishers who were then using 
radio. This fund was put together 
so that advertisers might have ade- 
quate knowledge concerning listening 
habits, program preferences and _sta- 
tion popularity. I am sorry to say 
that some advertising agents went out 


(Continued on page 492) 
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The best salesmen you or any other advertiser 
have are the members of the family. It takes an 
18-year-old boy or a 16-year-old girl to start the 
movement for the abolition of the wornout car, 
washing machine, rug or what not. And the move- 
ment, once under way, generally gets the support of 
the family purchasing agent. There may be a 
“shadow of a man” (who pays the bills), but he’s 
just a shadow and hasn’t a chance to veto the 
appropriation if you’ve once sold the other combi- 
nation. In Detroit you can reach this powerful 


Your best salesman 
and best customer 
will be found in 


the HOME :: :: 


coalition by concentrating in The Detroit News— 
the HOME newspaper, reaching 71% of families 
with incomes of $3,000 and over. With 76% of its 
circulation in Detroit home delivered, The News 
offers the most direct approach to the financially 
able homes of America’s fourth market. Concentrat- 
ing your appeal in this HOME medium gives you 
the opportunity to cover Detroit adequately with 
compelling space—a fact recognized by many local 
and national advertisers who use The News ex- 
clusively. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
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SMASH § SALES RECORDS 


ALES DOUBLED—tripled— 
S quadrupled at one leap. 
Millions of units of merchan- 
dise moved. Reorders piling 
onreorders. More and more 
of the country’s shrewdest 
merchandisers getting on 
the puzzle premium band- 
wagon. And the puzzle-mad 
public still hungry for MORE! 


But just using any old 
puzzle’ won't work. It takes 


AUST CO... INC. 


CHICAGO LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. BOSTON 
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with PICTURE PUZZLES| 


careful analysis, thorough 
merchandising, broad ex- 
perience to create a suc- 
cessful puzzle and plan. 


Note the number of impor- 
tant puzzle users shown in 
even this limited space.Then 
ask an Einson-Freeman 
executive to give you the 
benefit of their collective 
experience in making puz- 
zles produce more SALES! 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 


CHICAGO LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. BOSTON 


If Dealer Helps Are Right, 
Dealers Will Use Them 


Are your dealer helps designed from the standpoint of what 
you think they ought to be, or from the point of view of 
what the dealer really wants? Here is a summary of what 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation dealers said when the manu- 
facturer asked them, “What is wrong with dealer helps?” 


OT long ago a prominent 
business paper published a 
letter from a disgruntled re- 
frigerator dealer who asserted 
that manufacturers’ “ready-made, so- 
called dealer helps’ are “inert” and 
practically useless to the dealers for 
whom they have been prepared. 

The implications in this letter, when 
read by advertising and sales execu- 
tives of Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 
seemed serious enough to call for ac- 
tion. They determined to find out 
what radio dealers think about dealer 
helps in general, and about the thirty- 
two Sylvania radio tube dealer helps 
in particular, on the theory that if 
better dealer helps are needed the 
dealer himself should have a chance 
to say what will help him to sell more 
merchandise. 

Through the medium of Sylvania 
News, a factory trade paper which is 
mailed monthly to all Sylvania tube 
dealers, they were given an opportunity 
to express their opinions on the sub- 
ject. Four specific questions were 
asked and dealers were invited—even 
urged—to be as critical as they pleased 
in submitting their replies. 

The questions were as follows: 

1. What do you consider necessary 
for a really useful dealer help? 

2. Which of the dealer helps illus- 
trated do you think would help you 
to sell Sylvania tubes? 

3. Which of these items, if any, do 
you consider inert and useless? 

4. What would you suggest as a 
new form of dealer help that you 
think would result in bigger sales? 
Send samples or drawings if possible. 

Results indicate that the majority of 
established and progressive dealers 
are not only willing, but genuinely 
cooperative, in their attempts to make 
the most effective use of manufactur- 
ers’ dealer helps, Sylvania executives 
report, after a study of the replies. 
Also, that dealers have very few start- 
ling ideas for improving the existing 
material. 


This store identification shield is 
“Number 1” in the series of dealer 
helps which Sylvania retailers were 
asked to criticize. See opposite 
page for others in group. 


Least enthusiastic is the small-town 
dealer, who depends on personal con- 
tact for his sales. This point of view 
is illustrated by the comment of an 
Indiana dealer, who said: “I am per- 
sonally acquainted with every customer 
and only good service and square deal- 
ing will hold their trade. The 
propaganda to ‘force’ sales, when they 
are not needed, is only hurting the 
manufacturer, and none of it is a help 
to the small-town dealer.” 

A contrary opinion came from an 
Ohio dealer: “I believe Sylvania 
dealer helps now existing are helpful 
to every type of dealer, regardless of 
the size of his business, if they are 
put before the public’s eyes and in 
their hands.” 

From Denver came this comment 
of a small dealer in a large city: “I 
believe that a dealer helps list com- 
piled from the point of view of the 
needs of the small dealer will fully 
cover the requirements of the large 
dealer. The small dealer can’t afford 
to purchase expert advice, yet he needs 
it ev.n more than the big dealer. Un- 
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guided, he spends his little pile in- 
judiciously and naturally arrives at 
the conclusion that advertising is the 
bunk.” 

“In answering question 1,” Sylvania 
reports, “the average dealer is a trifle 
vague as to what really does constitute 
a useful dealer help. A few of the 
replies dealt with dealer helps in gen- 
eral. The majority selected some 
specific form to discuss. A definition 
which would constitute a fairly large 
order for any manufacturer to fill suc- 
cessfully comes from a Nebraska 
dealer. He says: ‘A useful dealer 
help is one that will give a dealer a 
good business reputation, provide ef- 
ficient and effective advertising at low 
cost, be equally beneficial to the large 
and the small dealer, create attention, 
make sales and produce a profit.’ 

“What manufacturer wouldn’t give 
his eye teeth and his left arm for a 
dealer help that would fill all these 
specifications ?”’ 

Specifically, Sylvania dealers are 
about equally divided between prefer- 
ence for good window displays and 
advertising helps that can be put into 
the homes of their customers. Some 
typical dealer slants: 

Grand Rapids, Minnesota: “The 
dealer’s window is his best and cheap- 
est advertising medium. Give us good 
window set-ups, and plenty of them, 
so that the dealer can-change his win- 
dow often.” 

Huntington Park, California: ““Win- 
dows properly decorated with selling 
messages and merchandise always 
mean bigger sales. My only criticism 
is ‘let’s have more window displays.’ ” 

Nazareth, Pennsylvania: “I con- 
sider some form of window poster 
stressing some big coming radio event 
as the best help a dealer could hope 
to receive.” 

This constructive suggestion from 
San Francisco: “A really useful dealer 
help would be a window display 
service, for which the dealer might 
be charged a small subscription fee. 
It would utilize slogans, facts, art, 
color and actual display of merchan- 
dise. It should consist of a number 
of interchangeable pieces, to enable 
the dealer to vary the display at will. 
This service should be furnished to 
the dealer monthly.” 

(Continued on page 495) 
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When the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation asked dealers which of these dealer helps they liked best, and why, the 
window display of five pieces (Number 5), the flashing sign (Number 2), the radio log (Number 7), the series 
of circulars (Numbers 21 to 28), the “weak tube” and “tube installed” stickers (Numbers 14 and 15), and 


the price folder (Number 30), rated the highest in popularity. Some of the comments made by individual 
dealers were especially interesting. (See article on facing page for details.) 
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: dash to advertising 
success is no longer an easy matter. Decreased 
advertising budgets necessitate new evaluation 
of all media. Previous programs and policies 
cannot be followed blindly for the all-important 
reason that business conditions now demand 


lower distribution costs. 


It is this obstacle that will be faced by every 
advertising claim . . . but window display will DISPLAYS. Your use of this medium, nationally 


make the hurdle easily . . . because it offers or sectionally, will give you a new conception 
the lowest cost circulation with effectiveness at of how much your advertising dollar can buy in 
the "Point of Sale." sales results. The installation of your entire 
window display campaign can be executed by 

Many national advertisers have already this organization, or you can contact the 


learned the value of INSTALLED WINDOW associates here listed direct. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED BY 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE 
AND ASSOCIATE INSTALLERS OF 


WINDOW ADVERTISING INC. 300 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


“INSTALLED WINDOW DISPLAYS © 
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MAKING TH 


1933 § 


ADVERTISING 
HURDLE 


Row. [ae 


ALABAMA 
Pennington Scott Display Service, Birmingham 
Tri-State Display Service, Mobile 


ARIZONA 
Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
Ferdue Display Service, Littie Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Farmley Window Display Service, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Kk. A. Bennett Display Service, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
The Herberger-Coughlin Display Co., New Haven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Thre Gold-Brager Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Cross Display Service, Coral Gables (Miami) 
Kendrick Display Service, Tampa 


GEORGIA 
Virgil W. Shepard, Atlanta 
A. J. Coffee & Son, Macon 


IDAHO 
Lawrence J. Hannifin, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chicago 
Peoria Show Card Company, Peoria 
Colpitts Advertising Service, Quincy 
C. H. Grissinger Display Service, Rockford 


INDIANA 
Forkner Advertising Service, Anderson 
Neumann's Window Display Service, Evansville 
Jos. |. Cotterill Advertising Service, Ft. Wayne 
Fisher Display Service, Inc., Gary 
National Displays, Inc., Indianapolis 
Fisher Display Service, Inc., South Bend 
MaAlpine Window Display Service, Terre Haute 


OWA 
Des Moines Window Display Service, Des Moines 
Kenneth C. Finke, Sioux City 
J. C. Henson, Waterloo 


KANSAS 
R. E. McNown, Topeka 


KENTUCKY 

Myers Display Service, Louisville 

Blue Grass Display Service, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 

Nall & Nall, New Orleans 

Clark Long Display Service, Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Benj. Chas. Margolis, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
United Display Corporation, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Wayne Services, Inc., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
A. M. Wagner Display Service, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Capital Display & Adv. Service, Jackson 


MISSOURI 
N. J. Groves, Joplin 
Bowman Designing Company, Kansas City 
Cunningham Display Service, Springfield 
Western Display Service, St. Louis 


MONTANA 
Kenneth Adams, Kalispell 


NEBRASKA 
Davison Display Service, Inc., Lincoln 
Davison Display Service, Inc., Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Display Service, Orange 


NEW MEXICO 
Duke Display Service, Albuquerque 
L. R. Whitmore, Silver City 


NEW YORK 
Universal Window Display Bureau, Binghamton 
Window-Craft Display Service, Inc., Buffalo 
Dis-Play-Well, inc., New York City 


NORTH CAROLINA 
So'n Wind.-Disp. Serv. & Sales, Inc., Charlotte 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Merchants Display & Window Serv., Fargo 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Display Service, Cincinnati 
Wayne Services, Inc., Cleveland 
F. Altman & Son, Columbus 
Dayton Display Service, Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Wind-O-Display Service, Oklahoma City 


OREGON 
Portland Window Decorating Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Rileigh Window Display Service, Wilkes-Barre 
S. J. Hanick Company, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Window-Craft Service, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Criterion Display Service, Columbia 
H. W. Waters, Greenville 


TENNESSEE 
Hal Cady, Chattanooga 
Knoxville Display Service, Knoxville 
Memphis Window Display Service, Memphis 
Brinton Window Display Service, Nashville 


TEXAS 
Livingston Display Service, Austin 
Sun Display Service, El Paso 
L. E. Clark Display Service, Houston 
Patrick Display Service, San Antonio 
Matthews Display Service, Wichita Falls 


UTAH 
The Window Display Service, Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
Oscar Gaudreau, Burlington 


VIRGINIA 
Geo. Melcher, Portsmouth 
Robert Waitt, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Northwest Display Service, Inc., Seattle 
Hicks Display Service, Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Monte Little Company, Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Manke Window Display Service, La Crosse 
Stefan, Inc., Madison 
Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATION - a monthly publication issued by this group, 
will be gladly forwarded to those interested in national advertising, without obligation. 
Address Edward J. Stefan, Editor, 1920 West Vliet Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Check marks (/) in City 
columns indicate the manufac- 
turers whose window displays 
appeared in sufficient numbers 
to gain dominant attention in 
the city. The list is selective, 
representing the most active 
accounts. 
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October’s Dominant Window Displays 
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(For comment on the winning display of the month and explanation of the methods employed in 


compiling this chart, please turn to page 491) 
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and the only way it can be fully 
and economically covered is by 


the APPEAL PAPERS 


Wwe N Uw 


_ Amarket - - leading in the buy- 
ing recovery. A market with atrad- 
ing area population of 2,179,474 
.- - 300,000 more than any other 
southern city. A greater buying 
area than Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis or Frisco. Says Major 
Market Newspapers. 

The South’s First Market ... 
your ideal test market. The next 
logical salient in your push for 
more sales. 

Don’t let ‘cock-eyed economy’ 
get you started wrongin this rich 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


“Deep in the Heart of Dixie’ 


responsive market. Media Records 
show conclusively that successful 
advertisers national, local, classi- 
fied, know that the ALL DAY 
CIRCULATION of the APPEAL 
PAPERS is the only way to doa 
real job of results in ‘the South’s 
First Market,’ or that small part 
of it confined to ‘city limits.’ 

When somebody tries to con- 
fuse you on Memphis, reach for 
Media Records and write for the 
free booklet written by local ad- 
vertisers titled “What they say 
in Memphis.” 


National Representative: Jno. B. Woodward, Inc. 
San Francisco Chicago 
Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, radio 
Market-master of the Mid-South 


New York Detroit 
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Ten Thousand Consumers Join 


Hills Brothers ‘Sales Force’”’ 


Eighty thousand women wrote to 
the Hills Brothers Company, New 
York, in several recent weeks, for a 
free booklet on ‘How You Can Make 
Money with Dromedary Dates.” 

Eight thousand individuals or 
groups, after receiving the booklet, de- 
cided to become home confectioners 
for Christmas pin money or for char- 
ity, and sent to the company either six 
tops of Dromedary date packages and 
10 cents, or 25 cents without the pack- 
age tops, for six home packing kits, 
containing the physical equipment 
(aside from the dates, sugar and fill- 
ings) of the business. 

That was up to November 17. By 
the time this issue appears (Christmas 
spirit mounting daily) the company 
expects to have at least 100,000 book- 
lets in circulation and 10,000 kits in 
use. The ten to one ratio is being 
consistently maintained; but the com- 
pany believes that a lot of women and 
gitls who have the booklets are going 
forward with their businesses without 
the help of the kits. Each kit in use 
sells someone six packages of Drome- 
dary dates. The booklets alone prob- 
ably are busy selling too. 

The free-booklet offer, without 
mention of the kit, is being made in 
the Dromedary Caravan series, being 
broadcast thrice weekly over 45 NBC 
stations throughout the country, ex- 
cept the southeast. It is also carried 
weekly in the company’s newspaper 
cartoon advertising in 20 cities. 

The booklet tells how the Drome- 
dary Plan can be adapted to “suit 
your special purpose’’—whether for an 
individual or family income business, 
for fund-raising bazaars of clubs, 
churches or schools, for holiday gifts, 
or for fun. 

Each kit contains materials for 12 
boxes. .The boxes themselves, 240 
fluted bon bon cups, 12 sets of “candy 
box’’ paper for lining boxes, 12 lining 
pads and seals. ‘‘Most plan-users,”’ 
it is pointed out, “sell each box for 
25 cents.” That means a gross in- 
come of $3 on the first lot. Usually, 
the women can double their invest- 
ment. 

The booklet contains fifteen recipes 
for stuffings prepared by Virginia 
Baker, specialist on such things, who 
also delivers a message to listeners at 
the end of each broadcast. When a 
woman uses the fancier fillings (for 
example, mixtures of candied cherries 
and orange peel, shredded cocoanut 
and marshmallows), Miss Baker 
thinks she is justified in asking 35 


cents a box. Personal friends, women’s 
exchanges, restaurants, drug stores, 
gift shops and other places are sug- 
gested as markets. If you ‘‘live in a 
house by the side of the road,” Miss 
Baker suggests a roadside stand, with 
a neat sign calling attention to the 
“home made dainties.” 

In former years, Hills Brothers 
(who sell about 95 per cent of the 
packaged dates in this country) pro- 
moted stuffed dates chiefly as a Christ- 
mas gift idea. The most of their 
work in establishing individual “busi- 
nesses” was with school girls—telling 
them how to make fruit cakes for sale. 
This year, however, as L. C. De Forest, 
advertising manager, told this mag- 
azine, the company thought women 
and girls would like to do more to 
help themselves, their families and or- 
ganizations. And so the “how” book- 
let and the home packing kit. The 
women like it, says Mr. De Forest. A 
few extra dollars are always welcome 
at Christmas-time; and the plan gives 
them a chance to show their ingenuity 
and individuality. 

The plan is copyrighted, and only 
Dromedary dates can be used in its 
operation. 


Milwaukee “Day” Offers 

More Spending Time 

Milwaukeeans won't be able 
to sleep late the morning of 
December 2, for factory whistles 
will blow at 7 to announce the 
opening of Milwaukee Day, 
sponsored by the Retail Divi- 
sion of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

And if they should sleep 
through, the whistles will rout 
them at 9, to announce that they 
may ride free on the street cars. 
They won't have to work so 
much that day, though. Busi- 
ness concerns, under the direc- 
tion of L. S. McMeekin, chair- 
man of the Milwaukee Day 
Committee, have agreed either 
to lengthen the luncheon periods 
or to dismiss employes at 3 or 
4 p. m., to take advantage of 
special offerings of the city’s 
stores. 

Last year’s Milwaukee Day 
attracted 100,000 shoppers, $2,- 
500,000 in sales; provided tem- 
porary employment to 6,000 
people. 


Selective Selling Works 
Best Now, Francis Tells 
St. Louis Sales Group 


Concentrate sales efforts on the best 
markets and customers, and let the 
rest come along if they will, Clarence 
Francis, executive vice-president of 


General Foods Corporation, New 
York, told the sixth annual one-day 
sales conference of the Sales Man. 
agers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Cham. 
ber of Commerce, November 18. 
About 700 executives from Missouri 
and nearby states participated. 

“Don’t call on the small customers 
as frequently as you have,”’ Mr, Fran- 
cis added. ‘Pick the big ones and 
give them ‘selective attention.” 

The depression has brought a new 
recognition of the importance of the 
sales manager in determining major 
company problems, J. W. Frazer, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Chrysler 
Sales Corporation, told the meeting. 
“Today the sales manager is being 
taken into the full confidence of the 
management in deciding selling prices, 
discounts, revision of products, etc.” 

Companies who intend to progress 
in 1933, Mr. Frazer added, must be 
willing to spend money to get busi- 
ness. They must develop a strong, 
aggressive sales organization, and pro- 
vide them with the material to do 
their work well. They «aust adver- 
tise, dramatize their products. 


Name Judges to Decide 
Best Package of 1932 


Judges who will determine the “best 
package developed and put on the 
market between January 1, 1932, and 
February 15, 1933,” have just been 
selected by the American Management 
Association. 

The awatd—the second Irwin D. 
Wolf trophy—will be presented at the 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping 
Conference, Clinic and Exposition, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
March 7-10. In addition to the trophy, 
honorary awards will be given for the 
best packages in eleven classes. 

The judges named by John G. 
Goetz, managing director of the asso- 
ciation, are: Richard F. Bach, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
Harry L. Gage, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, New York; C. F. Ket- 
tering, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit; Edward Molyneaux, art direc- 
tor; Dr. Paul Nystrom, Columbia 
University ; Harriet Sartain, Moore In- 
stitute of Art, Science and Industry, 
Philadelphia; Marion C. Taylor, styl- 
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For some years, an annual calendar of 
12 pages has constituted one arm of his 
publicity. 


General publicity, it is true. Each page 
of this calendar, in a two-inch depth panel 
crosswise, has carried generalities apply- 
ing to his business of a bromidic sort. 


A very common type of publicity with 
which you are familiar. 


All our client expected us to do, all he 
thought possible, was a dozen pieces of 
copy, which in an hour we could easily 
have knocked out, collected our fee and 
had a satisfied client. 


Instead, we went into executive session 
with this calendar and ourselves to see if 
it did not hold opportunity for copy treat- 
ment which would simply be the clothing 
for a profit-producing merchandising plan. 
Such a plan we devised. 


As a result, this client’s calendar hanging 
in his customers’ homes has now become 
something more than a mere reminder of 
his business. 


We succeeded in making it carry a defi- 
nite business creating program which will 
bring to him every business day during this 
calendar’s life a stream of customers. 


In doing that we have far exceeded what 
this client expected from us. Useless, of 
course, for us to turn this calendar-oppor- 
tunity into a potential producer of golden 
profits, as we have done, if this client’s mer- 
chandise, his service, his methods of cus- 
tomer treatment, fell short. But, here we 
knew we could expect the fullest coopera- 
tion. 


Here then was a comparatively humdrum 
assignment lifted high out of its customary 


Making each page of this 


calendar produce a bag of 


gold 


OME months ago a retailer-wholesaler approached us with. a comparatively 
simple request, as he thought. When we concluded this bit of service, we 
had succeeded in “going the second mile” on his behalf. 


rut. Instead of copy that generalized and 
got nowhere, we supplied copy pointing in 
a definite direction. It clothed a merchan- 
dising plan. A plan which will daily bring 
to our client customers in such a friendly 
state of mind as to make it easy for him 
to supply their wants. 


Instead, then, of this client's calendar 
continuing to be nothing more than a bar- 
ren, unfertile field, it has now become a 
pot of gold. 


Let us uncover for you the next 
twelve months the golden opportuni- 
ties for greater profit. 


How long, actually, are you going to 
think in terms of depression? To a large 
degree, depression right this moment is a 
state of mind. Just so long as you keep 
your mental faculties turned downward, 
your business will stumble along and you 
cannot as a consequence make any definite 
strides forward. 


In 1907, 1913, 1920-1923, we developed 
depression-overcoming plans of merchan- 
dising, just as we are doing today for 
those who will not follow the crowd, but 
who, heads up, drive ahead, under sound 
business producing programs, to specific 
objectives. 


Such, we help with seasoned experience 
to reach their objectives and in so doing 
to uncover golden opportunities for volume 
sales at highly satisfactory profits. 


Several who are now reading this an- 
nouncement have this opportunity. Why 
not today take the necessary simple step to 
see if we can help you? 


Write us now, frankly, about your activi- 
ties. What have you accomplished? How 


have you gotten to your present place in 
the world of business? Where would you 
like to go from the place where your busi- 
ness now stands? What printed matter in- 
tended to help you make sales are you now 
using, or have you used in recent years, 
copies of same for our examination? 


Write us thus in detail, frankly, of 
course, in confidence and without the 
slightest obligation on your part to engage 
our services. 


Reasonably soon we should be able to 
tell you, by correspondence (no per- 
sonal interviews without prearrangement) 
whether in our judgment we can help 
guide you from where your business now 
stands to a better position, a place pro- 
ductive of greater sales and more satis- 
factory profits. 


Standing still, remaining silent, when 
you ought to be on the move forward, will 
uncover no pots of gold for business men 
in this or any other country. And we 
serve beyond America’s geographical 
boundaries. 


A letter then, today, supplying, as we 
have here suggested, a fair picture of your 
business situation, past, present and de- 
sired for the future, will receive our earn- 
est, thoughtful attention, and in due course 
a helpful, constructive reply will go from 
us to you. 


Are you now willing to match your time 
against ours, without cost or obligation on 
your part for this purely informal discus- 
sion? 


This is the 7th in a series of 12 full page 
discussions concerning our services, ap- 
pearing monthly, the first June 1, 1932. 
Each issue also carries, as for nearly ten 
years, Our announcement on page next to 
back cover. 


James C. Johnson, and Associate Counsellors 


Complete sales, advertising, merchandising programs, including 
letters, house-organs, broadsides and publication advertising. 


For 10 years Sales Promotion Manager Larkin Co., Inc. 


119D Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
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Santa Claus Signs up the Pup 
for Six Cans of Ken-L-Ration 


Christmas days are not dog days. 
Statistics show that the buying of dog 
foods slumps during the holiday sea- 
son. 

Perhaps it is because the dog is ex- 
pected to accept the stripped chassis 
of the turkey and be satisfied. Per- 
haps it is because, in the excitement 
of the time, he is merely forgotten. 
But, anyway, the problem is there, for 
the seller of dog foods; and Chappel 
Bros., of Rockford, Illinois, makers of 
Ken-L-Ration, have decided that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Robert S. Ghiselin, president of The 


Salemakers, Chicago, retained as diag- 
nostician and business doctor, after 
long study has come forward with a 
promised solution. 

Six cans of Ken-L-Ration are packed 
in a gaily colored carton. Red, green, 


yellow. Carton is both shipping case 
and counter case. Cover becomes dis- 
play card. On the bright carton are 
printed pictures of Christmas wreaths, 
dolls, comic figures, dogs, toys. 

Children of the family cut them out 
and have a bright collection of toys; 
playthings. Carton-cutouts for the 
kids. Cans of Ken-L-Ration for the 
dog. Business for Chappel Bros. 
The Christmas let-down in dog food 
sales overcome. At least, that’s the 
hope. 

You must buy the six cans to get 
the containing carton. It is presumed 
this will increase both buying and con- 
sumption. 

The Christmas package for the dog 
will be advertised over the stations of 
a national radio hookup. It will ap- 


pear in the national magazines. It 


will be backed up with window strips, 
show cards, counter cards, etc. 
Ken-L-Ration is made of horse meat. 
Chappel Bros. are the world’s largest 
packers of horse-meat products. (For 
fifteen years they have been buying 
the wild horses which had become a 
plague in the western plains country.) 
Sales outlets are largely drug, grocery, 
department and pet stores. Chappel 
Bros. also make cat and bird foods. 


Intensive Fall Campaign 
—and Lower Prices— 
Double Stetson Sales 


Constitutionally, SALES MANAGéE- 
MENT is opposed to price-cutting; but 
it is in favor of advertising and in- 
creasing employment. The John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia, hav- 
ing done all three of these things 
with success, SM could not very well 
leave out any one of them in a story. 

Emphasis in 116 newspapers in 85 
cities and in five magazines on the 
new $5 Stetson hat, reports George 
V. MacKinnon, president, has resulted 
in a sales volume this fall two and 
one-half times as large as that of a 
year ago. Three thousand people are 
now at work at the company’s plant, 
and enough orders have been brought 
in to keep them all busy for several 
months. 

Meanwhile, Stetson is planning a 
similar campaign on its spring line. 

Various other media were used to 
support the national advertising. In 
a letter to dealers last summer the 
company suggested and picturized a 
special window display of zephyr- 
and featherweight $5 Stetsons; of- 
fered a folder about them for store 
distribution and direct mail; and en- 
closed postcards available to dealers 
at 1 cent each. Reproduction of a 
full-page Saturday Evening Post ad- 
vertisement was suggested as a dis- 
play poster. 

Advertisements stressed the fact that 
the “Stetson standard of quality has 
been raised—not lowered.”’ 

Not all Stetsons are $5, but all have 
been reduced in price—the Nutria 
Quality, for example, from $12.50 to 
$10, the 7X Beaver Quality from $50 
to $40. 

N. W. Ayer & Son directs the ad- 
vertising. 

Several New York Jewish papers 
were on the fall schedule. 


—_——. 


Taylor Society Finds 
Marketing Direction 


Still Unscientific 


“Sales management in the majority 
of industrial concerns is markedly in- 
ferior to the management of produc. 
tion,” Sanford E. Thompson, president 
of Thompson & Lichtner Company, 
engineers, of Boston, and president of 
the Taylor Society, has found in a 
preliminary analysis for this magazine 
of replies to a questionnaire from 
manufacturers representing some 50 
lines of industry throughout the coun- 
try. 

Me. Thompson will present a de- 
tailed analysis of them at the annual 
meeting of the society in New York, 
December 8. 

Most of the concerns who replied 
“pay all or a large part of their sales. 
men. straight salaries, most of them 
with expenses,” he explained. “'Com- 
missions, usually, but not always with 
expenses or drawing accounts, are paid 
by the others. 

“A striking feature in the returns 
is the vast preponderance of the plan 
of compensating solely on the basis of 
volume sold without regard to any 
other factors. Manufacturers appar- 
ently fail to realize that compensation 
on a basis only of volume sold, with 
no consideration of effort or balanced 
sales or profit, is akin to the obsolete 
payment in factories of uniform piece- 
rates regardless of variation in the 
character of the operations. 

“In determination of quotas, in 
allocation of territories, in routing 
salesmen, and in utilizing the accumu- 
lation of knowledge regarding product 
demands, there also is marked de- 
ficiency in application of the scientific 
method of approach and its utilization 
in practice.” 


$1,000,000 Joint Campaign 
for Hawaiian Pineapple 


The Pineapple Producers Coopera- 
tive Association, composed of seven 
large Hawaiian pineapple concerns, 
has discovered that this fruit is good 
for the system, and has appropriated 
$1,000,000 to promote the fact in 
continental United States, under the 
direction of J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

When you eat pineapples you help 
correct your acidosis, get five minerals 
and three vitamins, and speed up your 
digestion. 

Seventy-five larger city newspapers. 
seven magazines, the Amertcan W eek- 
ly and trade journals in the grocery, 
soda fountain, bakery and other fields 
will be employed. 
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People’s 


Choice: 


Albert 


Ahrens. 


president of Ahrens Refrigeration 
General 
Oklahoma 


Company, 


distributor of 


Electrie refrigerators in 
City and Tulsa, has just become 
president of “Refrigerania,” by de- 
feating his quota 
other distributor in 
About $4,500,000 of GE 
refrigerators were sold in a recent 
Top Election Campaign. 
Mr. Ahrens will be inaugurated, to 
succeed A. S. Dunning of Duluth, 
the incumbent, at the annual con- 
of GE distributors, 


than any 
country. 
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Chances for Youth: When Walter Sherman Gifford 
became president of the nation’s largest corporation, 
American Telephone, seven years ago, at the age of 
40, he set an example which a lot of other young fellows 
have decided to follow. The Cord management at 
Auburn Automobile has been notably youthful—E. L. 
Cord, chairman, is still 383—and now Auburn has a new 
president, W. H. Beal, who is only 37. Mr. Beal was 
transferred from Lycoming Manufacturing, an Auburn 
affiliate. Meanwhile, McCormick & Company, teas, 
spices, etc., Baltimore, announces the election of 
Charles P. McCormick as president. Mr. McCormick 
36, formerly was vice-president. He is a nephew of the 
late Willoughby M. McCormick, founder, and for 43 
years president of the business. 


Photo by Bachrach 


Prepares for the Best: David J. Wil- 
loughby’s ability to sell Pierce-Arrow 
cars in New York City, as manager of 
factory branch operations there, in the 
last eighteen months when motor car 
volume generally was declining, has 
earned for him the opportunity to try 
ihe trick on a national scale. He has 
just been appointed general sales man- a" 
ager of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, at Buffalo. Mr. Willoughby’s 
eighteen years in the industry have 
been spent mainly as salesman and sales 
executive with Studebaker. He expects 
to create “greater recognition” of the 
32-year-old Pierce-Arrow name _ next 
year. 


Speeds Up Business: A steady pace of 230 miles an hour, flying time, will be 
sought by Major James H. Doolittle, manager of the aviation department of the 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, in a 9,000-mile flight throughout the country, 
to demonstrate the feasibility of transporting business men and commercial packages 
at speeds of more than 200 miles an hour. His new ship, the “Shellightning,” is 
scheduled to call at twenty cities, from Toronto to Atlanta to Los Angeles, between 
December 5 and 11. 
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“RFC for Industry” to Modernize 
Plant Facilities Out of Savings 


Much in the manner that Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is. pro- 
viding funds for states, municipalities, 
banks, and public utilities for the 
completion of self-liquidating ‘projects, 
Improved Industries Corporation, just 
launched at New York, will endeavor 
to provide funds by which industries 
may reduce their costs by installing 
self-liquidating equipment. 

The IIC plan, however, goes a step 
further than the RFC, and perhaps 
than any other rehabilitation plan now 
employed, in that it enables the pur- 
chaser to install modern cost cutting 
equipment without cash expenditure 
and without disturbing his credit posi- 
tion by the signing of notes. This is 
achieved by a contractual relation with 
the manufacturer over a three- or five- 
year period which allows time for 
many types of equipment to amortize 
themselves. At the end of the speci- 
fied period the manufacturer has 
added the value of this equipment to 
his plant, having paid for it out of 
cuts in manufacturing costs. 

Improved Industries Corporation is 
headed by Winston Paul, chairman of 
the board, formerly Frigidaire dis- 
tributor for New York and New 
Jersey. R. G. Macy, president, until 
recently was vice-president of Westcott 
& Mapes, industrial and power plant 
engineers, of New Haven and New 
York. He has also done much work 
as a consulting engineer in various 
European countries. 

Explaining the function of Im- 
proved Industries Corporation, Mr. 
Macy stated to this magazine that 
“We believe we are offering an un- 
usual service to industrial plants in 
that we place at their disposal the 
means to obtain cost-cutting equipment 
without their employment of cash. 
Freeing this cash for sales expense, 
inventories, and operations should 
assist materially in the progress of 
these individual companies. 

“During the last four years there 
has undoubtedly been a let down in 
plant maintenance which has increased 
production costs, not to mention the 
obsolescence that has occurred in many 
types of machinery and equipment,” 
Mr. Macy explained. “Our method 
will allow medium-sized manufac- 
turers to cut their costs by replacing 
obsolete equipment with new and 
modern equipment. A. C. Nielsen 
Company, merchandising engineers of 
New York and Chicago, have obtained 
interesting data from some 4,000 sur- 
veys which show the possibilities in 


Photo by Blackstone Studios. 
Winston Paul 


savings from the use of modern equip- 
ment. The annual return on the in- 
vestment in certain cases runs from 29 
to 291 per cent. For example: 


Invest- Annual Return 


Product ment on Investment 
Coal pulverizer .. $14,000 165% 
Wool spinning 

frame ......... 3,060 42% 


(Customer has 
installed 13 
of these units. ) 


Gas producer .... 28,000 53% 
Industrial sewing 

machine ...... 387 77% 
Boiler washing 

SYSUEOA. aim. sc0. ic! 32,000 291% 
Printer-slotter .... 16,500 77% 
Motor truck 

trailers . 23,250 134% 
Automatic wrapping 

& cartoning mach. 29,100 197% 


Instead of eliminating workers and 
increasing general unemployment, Mr. 
Macy believes that the IIC plan for 
installation of cost-cutting machinery 
and equipment will tend to increase 
employment, by permitting these com- 
panies to manufacture a greater num- 
ber of units at the same cost and to 
engage in more aggressive efforts to 
develop markets through increased ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 


Oil Burnerites Pick Chicago 


The tenth annual oil burner show will 
be held under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Oil Burner Association at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, June 12-16—this demon- 
stration of “A Decade of Progress’ of the 
industry coinciding with Chicago’s ‘‘Cen- 
tury of Progress” exposition. 


Califlorida Rivalry 
Launches $1,950,000 


Citrus Promotion 


More intense citrus fruit promo. 
tional rivalry between California and 
Florida makes good news for the ad- 
vertising media and for three large 
advertising agencies. 

Announcement of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los An. 
geles, of an appropriation of $1,350,- 
000 on behalf of Sunkist and Red 
Ball oranges and of Sunkist lemons and 
grapefruit, has led to the inaugura- 
tion of a joint campaign by the Florida 
Citrus Clearing House Association, 
Winter Haven, of a $250,000 coopera- 
tive effort on behalf of Florida citrus 
fruit. In addition to participating in 
this program, the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change of Tampa (Sealdsweet brand) 
expects to spend some $300,000 on its 
own. 

Total: $1,950,000 for these two 
semi-tropical paradises—with no te- 
turns in yet from Texas and Arizona. 

The enlarged California Fruit 
Growers’ budget, W. B. Geissinger, 
advertising manager, informs _ this 
magazine, is ‘‘designed to meet in- 
creasing competition, both from citrus 
fruits grown in other sections and 
from tomato juice and other foods.” 
An unusually big crop. is also a factor. 
The appropriation will be divided: 
$875,000 for oranges, $400,000 for 
lemons, $75,000 for grapefruit. There 
will be 17,330,000 circulation of 
Orange promotion in color in mag- 
azines; 14,622,000 full pages in color 
for oranges in metropolitan Sunday 
newspapers; a four-month _ poster 
showing; and a half showing on car 
cards. The lemon promotion will fol- 
low the same national lines (every 
state except Florida), but on a “thin- 
ner” basis; the grapefruit will run in 
newspapers, posters and car cards in 
the eleven western states only. Lord 
& Thomas is in charge. 

The Florida Citrus Clearing House 
Association campaign is being handled 
both by Erwin, Wasey & Company 
and by N. W. Ayer & Son, under the 
supervision of John Moscrip, formerly 
advertising manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, who now is head of 
a committee in charge of the joint 
campaign. The copy is running in 
some 25 newspapers in 14 larger cities 
of the east and middle west—Ayer 
writing it for some cities, Erwin, 
Wasey for others. Ayer also is doing 
some spot broadcasting work for the 
association. 

Meanwhile, the Florida Citrus 
Exchange campaign, under Erwin, 
Wasey, is yet to be launched. 
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This leading drug display of the month had even greater distribution than 

the winning Lucky Strike display last month. It was created by Carl Percy, 

Inc., and installations were made in 85 cities by affiliates of Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc. 


Ipana’s ‘““No More Pink” Was 
October’s Dominant Drug Display 


The Bristol-Myers Company is a 
great believer in point-of-sale advertis- 
ing. Their Ipana display in October 
dominated in 37 of the 44 cities 
checked by SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
local window display experts, and 
their Sal Hepatica was a good runner- 
up in the drug section, as shown in 
the compilation on page 484. 

In addition to the thousands of 
Ipana displays which were installed by 
professional installation services, the 
display was offered to dealers all over 
the country by Bristol-Myers salesmen, 
and those dealers who agreed to use it 
received the display by mail. 

The four leading makers of cigar- 
ettes, as usual, were among the leaders, 
and the only change worth noting is 
the re-emergence of Camel into a lead- 
ing position. 

Last week a large national advertiser 
asked SALES MANAGEMENT why its 
displays were not in the monthly com- 
pilation. During the past six months, 
they said, 18,000 of their displays had 
been distributed to drug stores; they 
had reason to believe that a large per- 
centage of these were used in win- 
dows, and yet they had not broken 
into the list of dominant displays. 
Did it mean that their displays were 
not attractive—or that the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT investigators were care- 
less—or what? A summary of our ex- 


planation may be of interest to others. 

1. See the block of type above the 
column “Drugs.” Displays to appear 
in the monthly table must “appear in 
sufficient numbers to gain dominant 
attention in the city.” They must 
register appreciably with passersby. 

2. Obviously, the number of dis- 
plays in any city mecessary to secure 
dominance will vary with the trading 
population of the city. The number 
sufficient to gain dominance in Nash- 
ville, for example, would not give 
adequate coverage in New York. 

3. SALES MANAGEMENT checking 
experts do not insist that the window 
display take up an entire window, but 
it must at least dominate the window 
(or section of a window, if very 
large). This rule eliminates many 
good and effective small displays 
which are part of a mass window. 

4, The list is selective, and repre- 
sents the most active accounts. Dis- 
plays must be dominant in more than 
one city—never less than three. 

5. The ¢éming is important: a hun- 
dred displays may have been sent out 
to dealers in a city in two months’ 
time and all of them placed in win- 
dows, but these would not get the 
concentrated dominance and attention 
from passersby that a hundred displays 
installed in the same city during a 
period of one week would attract. 


Have 


Droke 
talk at 
your 


Sales 
Convention 


Maxwell Droke is now accepting a lim- 
ited number of speaking engagements 
for sales conventions, banquets and 
trade association groups. 


Practical salesman, philosopher and 
humorist, he offers a talk of wide gen- 
eral appeal—''The Business of Being 
a Salesman." Write for terms, indi- 
cating the nature and date of your 
meeting. 


% * * 


lf you are seeking a Christmas remem- 
brance for your men, or a Sales Con- 
vention souvenir, may we suggest our 
four-volume pocket library, ‘The Sales- 
man's Idea Incubator." These beauti- 
fully bound and attractively printed 
little books are a delight to handle; a 
treat to read. To sales executives, we 
offer a sample set for two dollars, on 
memorandum invoice. Liberal dis- 
counts on quantity orders. 


* % * 


Again we remind you that Maxwell 
Droke's Letter Laboratory is available 
at the modest price of $7.50. This is 
an eighteen-section portfolio of letter 
data, indexed for ready reference. It 
presents and analyzes scores of letters 
that brought inquiries and orders; let- 
ters that opened new accounts and re- 
vived old ones; letters that gained the 
co-operation of dealers and whole- 
salers; letters that inspired salesmen 
and agents; adjustment letters; good- 
will letters—the whole range of busi- 
ness correspondence. We'll gladly 
send a copy to a responsible executive 
on ten days’ approval. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P. O. Box 611 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A.N.A. Looks at Advertising 


(Continued from page 476) 


of their way openly to oppose that 
plan, and that some of them even 
went to the extent of goading station 
owners into open opposition to the 
plan. I am glad, however, to report 
that with this plan of information- 
gathering, now in its third year of 
operation, a goodly number of agents 
have now come into it, and are now 
contributing to its financial support. 
I maintain, however, that it should 
never have been necessary for the ad- 
vertiser to protect himself in the use 
of radio by paying for this informa- 
tion out of his own pocket. 

That writing of copy is a basic 
function of the advertising agency no 
one will dispute. To careful students 
of the agency business, who are at the 
same time users of the agency, it 
seems that over a period of years, as 
a result of adding sales managers, psy- 
chologists, stylists and economists to 
agency payrolls, that money available 
for the men and women who are to 
write advertising copy is becoming 
more limited. Obviously, restricted 
payrolls for copywriters drive men of 
copywriting ability away from the 
business, and make it more difficult 
for the agency business to attract per- 
sons with writing ability. I believe 
that the effects of low pay to copy- 
writers in the agency business are with 
us now, and if agents continue their 
policy of offering an increased variety 
of service within a 15 per cent limit, 
the effect will be more marked in the 
future. However, there is one possi- 
ble offset to this, and that is that men 
who are capable of earning $10,000 
to $30,000 a year as copywriters will 
set up their own establishments as 
some of them have, and they will find 
accounts gravitating to them, because 
they are restoring the agency business 
to its primary role. 

Advertising agencies, considered as 
a whole, when they operate under a 
system of remuneration whereby they 
are paid commissions by advertising 
mediums, cannot be said to be quali- 
fied to control market research. The 
recent growth of independent research 
organizations, and, in the case of 
larger companies, of extensive separate 
research departments within their own 
personnel, tends to show an increas- 
ing appreciation of the anomaly of 
certain types of agency market re- 
search work. 

All that I have said with respect 
to the strength and weaknesses of the 
primary functions of the agency busi- 
ness today could be elaborated on in 
great detail. I believe, however, 


enough has been said to sustain the 
point that I have endeavored to pre- 
sent to you, namely, that by and large, 
the primary functions of the agency 
business have been weakened because 
the agency has endeavored to increase 
the variety of its services without in- 
creasing its income through a new 
system of compensation in the form 
of fees paid by advertisers, or some 
other basis of compensation. For the 
same reason, it has failed to do an 
outstanding job on the added func- 
tions which it has taken on. 

To my mind, and to the mind of 
other advertisers, the agency business 
as it stands today is at the crossroads. 
It must make decisions on some fun- 
damental matters. If it chooses to 
continue under a commission system 
of payment from advertising mediums, 
it must return to what has been de- 
scribed as its “prime role of creating 
demand through the medium of copy 
and layout.” 

The advertising agency can never, 
in my opinion, have the means and 
wherewithal with which to expand 
into a real sales-market research-adver- 
tising organization until it is free 
from the paternalism of sources which, 
intentionally or not, most certainly 
must naturally influence its opinions. 


By Bernard Lichtenberg 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Association of National Advertisers, 
and Vice-president, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 


The first requisite of making what 
the consumer wants is the statistics of 
what people are buying, without re- 
gard to what a single manufacturer is 
selling. Conceivably, you might find 
out from retailers exactly what they 
are selling. Actually, in order to do 
so, it is necessary to know retailers 
better then they know themselves. 
Even in many of the leading stores 
you will fail to find, not only a classi- 
fied record of sales, but even a classi- 
fied inventory. 

Next, the trend of the fashion must 
be known. Is it coming in, or going 
out? This requires successive counts 
and analyses. Fashions move slowly 
and in an orderly fashion, the graph 
of their rise and fall resembles the 
upper outline of an inverted morning- 
glory. By constructing this graph the 
status of the fashion can be adequately 
determined. 

This status is much more accurately 
adjusted by counts of consumer use. 
A sudden falling off in the number 
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of reptile skin shoes worn on Fifth 
Avenue might be a valuable warning 
that the fashion was endangered. 
The ready acceptance of a radical fash. 
ion on Broadway might forecast its 
rejection elsewhere. 

Thus by mechanical means alone 
fashion can be predicted for months 
in advance. But a great deal of in. 
terpretation, involving a thorough 
understanding of consumer merchan- 
dise of all sorts, is necessary for ideal 
forecasts. A rise in the popularity of 
certain types of kitchenware would be 
empty data without the knowledge 
that it was caused by an increasing 
use, say, of electric stoves. A news: 
paper columnist reported one Fall 
that chorus girls were turning their 
stockings inside out to remove the 
sheen. How could one capitalize on 
this safely without knowing that they 
wanted dull stockings to go with thcir 
gay-colored coats? 

It is traditional that manufacturers, 
seeking the cause of slow sales, often 
shy at investigating the product. You 
will remember, however, that there 
was little wrong, as in the ostrich 
feather business, in the petticoat, hair. 
net, bicycle, celluloid collar, coffce 
grinder, in mustache cups, except the 
products themselves. Today there arc 
“mustache cup products,’ doomed to 
speedy extinction or living deaths. 
There are other products, like tomato 
juice, in vogue. Between the two is 
a lengthy scale, and many manufac- 
turers have products at various points 
along the scale, whose life can be re- 
newed, perhaps indefinitely, and which 
can be made profitable by periodic 
renovation to meet changing tastes. 


*k * *& 


Wednesday's program included the 
report of the officers and talks by Carl 
Percy, president, Carl Percy, Inc.; Dr. 
Miller McClintock, director of the 
Albert Russell Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity; A. M. Crossley, president, 
Crossley, Inc., and Cliff Knoble, direc- 
tor of advertising, Chrysler Corp. 

Additional speakers on Thursday 
were Arthur H. Van Voris of I. Van 
Voris & Sons; Carl W. Priesing, 
general sales manager, the Wahl Com- 
pany; Charles B. Dulcan, Sr., vice- 
president and general manager, The 
Hecht Company, and Allyn B. Mcln- 
tire, vice-president, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company. Thursday afternoon 
was devoted to group meetings and 
Thursday evening to the president's 
reception, which latter event was at- 
tended by the large group of pub- 
lishers and advertising agents who 
constituted the invited guests to Fri- 
day’s session. 
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Talkies Train Feed Dealers 


and Sell Consumers 


(Continued from page 470) 


trained for the purpose. They also 
drive the trucks. The driver-operator 
is the only one who travels with the 
truck. At each point where a meeting 
is to be held, however, he is met by 
the salesman in that territory who has 
been on hand to prepare for the meet- 
ing and to follow up prospects. 

Meetings are scheduled by the home 
office in such order and for such dates 
as to enable the operator to cover the 
territory as thoroughly as possible and 
with a minimum number of delays. 

Before going to the consumers with 
the pictures, however, it was first nec- 
essary or desirable to give the dealers 
a “pre-showing” in order to give them 
the benefit of the instruction provided, 
as well as to obtain their cooperation 
in promoting consumer meetings in 
their territory later. R. W. Senusky, 
assistant sales manager, took personal 
charge of these meetings and aroused 
so much enthusiasm that we have been 
besieged ever since by dealers who in- 
sist that they just must have a showing 
for their customers and prospects. 

Many dealers have also written in 
to say that they have improved their 
own selling methods as a result of hav- 
ing seen the pictures. 

Consumer meetings are held under 
the auspices of the local dealer and he 
is given all the credit, as well as am- 
ple assistance in promoting it. Meet- 
ings are scheduled well in advance to 
allow time in which to arrange for the 
hall and to get out the advertising 
matter. The dealer engages the hall 
and furnishes us a mailing list to which 
we send a suitable invitation some two 
weeks in advance of the meeting. 

At the same time, we send the 
dealer ten posters to be put up around 
town to advertise the show, a quantity 
of handbills for the same purpose, two 
clectros of publicity stories, one to be 
used before, the other after the meet- 
ing, and follow-up cards, already ad- 
dressed to those who have received 
invitations, to be sent them two days 
in advance to remind them to come. 

The dealer is in charge of the meet- 
ing, but our salesman is on hand to 
assist him, if necessary. The dealer 
invites questions after the showing and 
he sometimes finds it better to call on 
the salesman to answer some of them. 
No effort is made to do any soliciting 
or selling at the show, although we 
employ a prize plan to get the names 
and addresses of all who attend. 

The salesman remains two days to a 


week after the show, canvassing the 
territory in company with the dealer to 
secure the fullest possible benefit of | 
the promotion while it is still fresh in | 

| 


the minds of the consumers. 


Fada, Increasing Prices, 
Presents to Retailers 
a Trading-up Creed 


Bankers considering the renewal of 
doubtful loans should give preference 
to those concerns willing to increase | 
their prices, R. M. Klein, general 
manager of Fada Radio & Electric 
Corporation, New York, explained in 
announcing November 16, an imme- | 
diate increase in prices on several of 
its radio models. 

Such a policy, 
“would do more to improve general 
business conditions than could be ac- 
complished by ten Hoovers, ten 


Mr. Klein added, | 


Roosevelts, or ten adjustments of the 


foreign debt.” 

Fada’s increases were not large— 
from $73 to $79.50; from $83.50 to 
$87.50 and from $94 to $96—but 
demonstrated Fada’s desire to do right 
by its bankers and dealers. Advance 
notice of the increases were not given 
to the trade. 

Mr. Klein’s notice was in the form 
of a trading-up creed. Said he, in 
part: ‘“We raised our prices, 

because we were satisfied that the pendu- 

lum had swung too far in the direction 
of low prices; 

because we believed we had been mis- 


led, as had many other concerns, as 
to the necessity for continually reduc- 


ing prices in order to promote busi- | 


ness ; 

because the obsession for low prices has 
warped the judgment of the manufac- 
turer, distributor, dealer and consum- 
ing public alike; 

because it may come within the scope 
of the dictates of good business oc- 
casionally to make a price concession 
in order to book a substantial order, 
yet a continuation of such procedure 
as has been effective for two years 
must eventually lead to an unwar- 
ranted business loss; 

because radio dealers must welcome an 
increase in the unit sale, which means 
if not an increase in profit at least 
an additional contribution toward 
overhead ; 

because we find it necessary and de- 
sirable to extend certain merchandis- 
ing assistance to our trade, which as- 
sistance cannot be properly extended 
on the basis of former prices; 

because we aim to pay a living wage to 
our help.” 
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50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


NEW YORK 


Direction: S. GREGORY TAYLOR 
8 

In the heart of the city, but not of 

it... in New York, yet surrounded 

by that delightful continental at- 

mosphere ... gay...charming ... 


different... the rendezvous of so- 
phisticates...of people who ap- 


preciate the beautiful vista of 
Central Park ... and even more 
interesting are the rates . 

attractive, comfortable rooms 
as low as four dollars per day. 

® 

The CONTINENTAL GRILL is al- 
ways popular for dinner and 
supper dancing... Harold Stern’s 


marvelous music. 
® 


And the last word for luncheon 
or tea in the European manner 
... the international rendezvous, 

RUMPELMAYER’S. 
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the Atlantic City sessions of this important group 

of national advertisers could not help but observe 
that (1) the horizontal demand for reduction in advertis- 
ing rates is giving way to intelligent analysis of the merits 
of each individual case; (2) the efforts of A. N. A. to 
expose inflated circulation and to have it eliminated have 
proved largely successful; (3) the present system of 
remunerating advertising agencies on a 15 per cent com- 
mission basis is going to be subject to wider scrutiny and 
discussion than ever; (4) advertising is becoming more 
and more an essential part of successful marketing and 
less and less of a thing apart; (5) advertisers are going 
to be less and less critical of general types of media and 
more and more open-minded on the basis of sales results 
from an individual medium; (6) quality of circulation 
influence in all kinds of media is steadily becoming more 
important than quantity for quantity’s sake, and (7) 
advertising executives are going to play no small part in 
cutting down profitless sales and in eliminating both free 
deals and advertising allowances which are, in fact, price 
discounts. . There are those who have been prone 
to regard the A. N. A. as a lightweight influence, but 
those who have carefully followed its activities during 
recent years must conclude that the A. N. A. is steadily 
increasing its importance and power and is simultaneously 
building a record of things accomplished which steals a 
fair amount of leadership from advertising agencies, pub- 
lishers and broadcasting chains, right within their own 
spheres. Those who seek to sell their sales promotion 
services to national advertisers will be wise if they pay 
increasing heed and attention to the doings of this virile 
organization. 


CT] tc A. N. A. CONVENTION: Those attending 
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HE SHARE-THE-WORK MOVEMENT: Alfred 
CT Sloan, president of General Motors, acted as 

a host the latter part of November to a group of 
nearly 700 bankers, industrialists, publishers and editors. 
The affair had all the flavor of a dignified social occasion, 
but his purpose in drawing together such an imposing 
array of who’s-who-in-business-New-York was far from 
social in a society sense. Mr. Sloan wanted to join hands 
with his fellow industrialists, Walter Teagle, president of 
Standard Oil, and Owen D. Young, chairman of General 
Electric, in promoting the essential movement of raising 
the volume of employment through widespread adoption 
of shorter working weeks. There may be some 
reason to doubt whether the total of purchasing power 
is increased by spreading available work over more people 
(although many authorities believe so), but there can be 
no question as to the difference in effect on morale. No 
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man willing to work and able to work can long be cn 
thusiastic about either a system or a government which 
fails to provide him with an opportunity to be up and 
doing. Indeed, it is under such human conditions that 
crime and revolution are bred. . . . No one can gainsay 
that the only sound answer to unemployment is employ- 
ment. No one can deny that the share-the-work move- 
ment increases, without delay, the volume of employment. 
No concern, however big or small, should neglect its 
responsibility in spreading work this winter. 


= = 

\ XECUTIVE CONTACT: Harold Knapp, general 
sales manager of the Celotex Company, commented 
recently on the back-to-the-field movement among 
company executives. ‘A few years ago,” he said, “these 
executives believed they were too busy for this type of 
selling; that they could not find the time to get acquainted 
with customers. But today they have discovered that, 
because of this, many a customer carries a distorted picture 
in his mind of what the executive’s company really is, 
what it is striving to do for its customers. Those 
executives who during the past year have deserted their 
offices and learned to know their customers have found 
that many times the latter viewed the former in an in- 
accurate and frequently unpleasant light. Officers have 
found many customers with a secret grudge engendered 
by a long past misunderstanding. Or the customer has 
looked upon the executive’s company as a_ hard-boiled 
organization, difficult to do business with or perhaps unfair 
and grasping, simply because he, the customer, had never 
learned the company’s side of the picture.” . . . Apropos 
of this idea, Mr. Knapp told this story: “When I was 
working next to old Tobe Dabs in the Eastman Gardner 
plant at Laurel, Mississippi, he told about his father and 
mother going down to the railroad station during the 
Civil War, to see the first batch of Yankee prisoners 
being taken to a concentration camp near New Orleans. 
Seeing these despised Yankee soldiers for the first time, 
his mother exclaimed, ‘Why, they look just like folks!’ ”’ 

In its reconstruction period business is becoming 
more friendly, more human. Several years ago the indi- 
vidual customer didn’t count so heavily. We didn’t seem 
to have time for him. Now, when he does have the 
chance to get a look at us at close range, to see that we 
really behave like human beings, he is likely to get as 
pleasant a surprise as old Mrs. Dabs. . . . Closer contact 
between the different factors in the distribution scheme 


will help greatly toward 
e 


solution of some of our 
more acute distribution prob- 
lems. 
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M AN AGEMENT 


If Dealer Helps Are Right, 


Dealers Will Use Them 


(Continued from page 480) 


An enlightening glimpse of window 
trimming procedure in the small 
dealer's store is afforded by the fol- 
lowing report: ‘Here's about what 
happens. If he (the dealer) doesn’t 
have much else to do, he clears out 
the window and washes off the glass. 
Then he looks around for something 
to put in. Here’s a ready-made dis- 
play with no additional material re- 
quired. What does it advertise? Oh, 
yes, we still have some of them in 
stock; let’s put that in. Say, that’s 
a neat window. Let’s call it a job! 
. . . Do you get the idea? If that 
window trim were not practically self- 
contained, would it be used?” 

“Since the radio business is one 
which requires the dealer to make con- 
tact with the customer in his home if 
he is to be successful, the Sylvania 
dealers who voted for mailing pieces 
or material to be given to customers 
are possibly slightly biased by this 
requirement,” a Sylvania man pointed 
out. “However, many manufacturers 
outside of the radio industry will be 
interested in the opinions of these 
dealers: 

“Rochester, New York: ‘To be 
helpful, a dealer help must get into 
the home, be read, and then stay there 
as long as possible for a reminder.’ 

“Canton, Ohio: ‘Something the 
customer will value and keep for fur- 
ther use, such as bridge or golf score 
pads, radio logs, memo pads, blotters. 
Not too much advertising, but enough 
to remind the customer of the mer- 
chandise and the store.’ 

“St. Louis, Missouri: ‘I believe 
firmly in good mailing pieces to get 
customers into the store. Post cards 
and circulars have both been effec- 
tive.’ 

“Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: ‘I 
vote far good envelope stuffers every 
time. The fifty you sent me have sold 
22 tubes for me since I mailed them 
out. I have found that the more sim- 
ply you explain your point, the better 
the results. Plain black and white, if 
it says what you want it to say, is more 
effective than the fanciest colored cir- 
cular that says too much.’ 

" ‘Advertising is the best help any 
dealer can get from a manufacturer,’ 
sums up the opinion of another group 
of dealers. 

“While manufacturers’ advertising 
to consumers was not included among 
the dealer helps listed in the question- 


naire, it received enthusiastic mention 
from many dealers. 

“Sylvania tube advertising is at 
present almost wholly concentrated in 
radio broadcasting, spotted at strategic 
stations to obtain the most complete 
and effective coverage. Magazine and 
newspaper advertising are also used 
periodically, but the spot broadcasting 
has proved most effective, because it 
reaches directly the largest group of 
actual consumers—at the time when 
their attention can be most effectively 
directed to the necessity for good 
tubes. Dealers have found that the 
‘bad tube’ demonstration, which is 
dramatized as part of every program, 
sends many customers to their stores 
for the tube tests, especially if it ts 
followed up by the dealer with cir- 
culars and window display.” 

As might have been expected from 
the replies to the first question, the 
most popular Sylvania dealer helps are 
the window display of five pieces 
(No. 5, see illustration), the flashing 
sign (No. 2), the radio log (No. 7), 
the series of circulars (21 to 28), the 
“weak tube’ and ‘“‘tube installed” 
stickers (No. 14 and 15), and the 
price folder (No. 30). 

_ The Sylvania Service Kit (No. 3) 
also received a large number of votes. 
This is a special item designed es- 
pecially for house-to-house tube sell- 
ing, and for service men. The idea 
might prove readily adaptable for 
dealers in many other lines, however. 

Among the eight folders, No. 25, 
“We Can Spot What Is Wrong With 
Your Radio,” and No. 27, “When 
Your Radio Sounds Like This,” were 
most popular, “because they stress 
service and poor reception.” It is 
significant that No. 26, which deals 
with price, received no approving 
votes. 

A dealer from Akron, Ohio, com- 
menting on this point, says, ‘Price is 
a big item these days, but when the 
customer watches the pointer swing 
over to OK on the test of his Sylvania 
tubes, while his 39-cent bargain gives 
up the ghost, he begins to think of 
something else besides price, and that 
something is quality.” 

Book matches (No. 4) were either 
enthusiastically praised, or utterly con- 
demned, in about a 50-50 ratio. 

Every item on the page, with the 
exception of the trade-mark and tube 
electros (Nos. 11, 12, 13, 17 and 18), 


received some votes. “As these items 
are chiefly used by jobbers in making 
up catalogue pages, their unpopularity 
with dealers is not an argument for 
discontinuance,” in the opinion of the 


‘Sylvania sales department. 


“A striking instance of the manner 
in which the most careful planning by 
a manufacturer can go wrong is the 
volume of criticism directed at the 
counter tube merchandiser (No. 4). 
This is a metal cabinet, attractively 
enameled in color, designed to pro- 
vide counter storage and display in 
small space. It provides holders for 
price folders and circulars, is compact 
and theft-proof, and, in the opinion 
of the manufacturer, seems to have 
everything to recommend it. But 
dealers do not like it. The chief 
criticism is that a much larger stock 
of tubes is required than can be con- 
tained in the cabinet. From a sales 
standpoint this is most encouraging; 
but it does not alter the fact that an 
error was made in selecting this item 
as a dealer help. 

“Dealers are also not particularly 
enthusiastic about ready-made news- 
paper mats. If they advertise in local 
newspapers, as .o¢nv Sylvania dealers 
do, they prefer to put the stamp of 
their own personality on the advertise- 
ment. This, in the opinion of Syl- 
vania executives, is a good sign, as it 
shows initiative on the part of their 
dealers. A second criticism of news- 
paper mats is the difficulty of making 
them fit the space the dealer can afford 
to buy. A suggested correction of this 
difficulty is the making of mats in 
smaller units, which can be fitted to- 
gether if larger space is to be used.” 

Curiously enough, much of the 
criticism was directed, not at the 
dealer helps, but at the dealers them- 
selves. 

A Minnesota dealer wrote: “I do 
not believe there is any such thing as 
inert advertising. The exception to 
this is any advertising which is thrown 
under the counter or out of sight, and 
never used. This is not inert. It is 
dead.” 

From Akron, Ohio: ‘There are lots 
of dealers who order dealer helps, toss 
them on the counter, and wait for 
some customer to come in and find 
them, similar to the game of ‘Find 
the Button,’ except that the dealer 
doesn’t even bother to tell the cus- 
tomer when he is getting warmer. 
Folders put into the customers’ hands 
can’t help but sell more merchandise.” 

Wouldn’t the whole question of 
dealer helps be much easier to solve, 
and wouldn’t harassed advertising 
managers unite in three loud cheers, 
if all dealers were of the same opin- 
ion? 


USINESS in October showed a 
satisfactory upturn over Septem- 
ber and made the best compari- 
son with normal since April, 
when the percentage was 60.4. 

New England, with a percentage of 
59.6, and with all but two cities in 
the bright spot class, made the best 
relative showing as compared with its 
recent past, although it was tied in pcr- 
centage by the New York district, and 
exceeded by Richmond. Cleveland, 


124 Bright Spot Cities 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


which has lagged behind the other dis- 
tricts, made a better than average gain. 
The slump in grain and cotton prices 
reacted adversely on several districts. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, was the one 
city to exceed the 1926-1928 normal. 

For definition of “Percentage of 
Normal” and “Relative Standing,” see 
page 292, issue of October 1. 

A complete list of 262 cities, includ- 
ing both those above normal and below 
normal, is available on the 20th of 


each month as a special service to sub. 
scribers. They are run off on mimeo- 
graphed sheets and sent by first-clas; 
mail to subscribers. The SALES Man. 
AGEMENT Statistical Department will 
be pleased to send you a sample copy. 

The subscription price is two dollar 
a year. 

The Trading Area population csti- 
mates are printed by courtesy of the 
Marketing Division of the Interna. 
tional Magazine Company. 


Trading Area Pop. 


U. S._A. Average (excl. 


(000 omitted) Aug. Sept. 


ik oe o) See Bales 33.3 51.0 
Besten fF. He Piriet.... 6 ce ciss ak 54.1 52.7 
ee 191 68.6 62.5 
SHOMONS AMER Soo sc bv ns sinc oe: DOD 51.2 51.0 
Brockton, Mass. ........... 167 33.1 32.7 
Hartford, Conn. ............ 359 73.2 69.4 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... sae BD 43.9 52.6 
Lowell, Mass. ............. 131 Go.2) 37:3 
RM POREE) isk sce ccc cas 131 50.0 51.1 
Manchester, N. H........... 108 64.5 65.4 
N. Bedford, Mass. ......... 192 49.2 48.8 
N. Haven, Conn. .......... 325 56.7 58.3 
PORIANG, BIC. oi eioevve cece ce 192 60.1 60.8 
Providence, OD EE a oo 648 61.5 57.9 
Springfield, Mass. .......... 319 59.2. Sa.7 
Worcester, Mass. ........... 416 53.7 50.6 
New York F. R. District (excl. 
LS eS ere ae wads 58.6 67.9 
| Ae le eer ms )! 7704) BAT 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... 246 64.5 63.3 
LTE i 146 57.2 56.0 
Le OTS | a ee eee 69.4 58.9 
i Se a 1,042 74.6 74.4 
No. N. J. Clearing House).. 632 68.0 66.6 
(j. C... Hob... ~~ 
Foughkerpsic, N Ss ee pg 92 69.0 66.3 
ester, N. Seek Ces ee: 342°. 53.2 
Stamford, a 4 skeciadtetecerend 97 63.3 55.2 
ee ae a on 37 67.3 60.0 
Philadelphia F. R. District....... alee 32.3 51.0 
ROWE PR ons vka is kone 265 51.3 50.7 
Camden, “e boobies. s 5 a 39.9. 54.1 
Ne ¢ eee 221 $1.2- 52.9 
ee 95 64.8 65.5 
ee Oy ee rer re 191 5@.6 51.3 
RADON PO. ovis ascaedees 67 52.8 52.9 
Norristown, Pa. ............ 134 70.6 70.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 3,018 50.8 49.8 
ES eee 244 53:3 52.3 
NS a ¢ rer aes.” 66.5 57.3 
EE, See a eercea arc 287 67.6 64.5 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......... 350 53.4 52.3 
Wilmington, Del. .......... 288 64.1 65.2 
Ce are cc ced a 197 58.2 58.9 
Cleveland F. R. District......... ee 47.3 44.5 
Butler, Pa. . pated ieste 89 51.5: 30.3 
Cincinnati, ORT: 1,036 56.0 57.6 
eS, (an 53.2 54.5 
SSS, ¢ eae eee 7 $2.1 49.3 
Lexington, oe: 214 58.6 58.0 
ES (eee Pers 208 50.0 49.0 
Oil City, PAS ScSiissAh sw $6 89 49.3 51.0 
Wheeling, W. Va. ......... 293 570. 32.8 
Richmond F. R. District........ Pre 67.1 67.3 
Baltimore, Md. ....... o»s0 1066 74.4 71.1 
Charleston, W. Va. ore 65.2 67.0 
OS SE | a rr 74 56.7 70.4 
oo a Oe ‘aust «ee 56.1 60.4 
Cumberland, Md. .......... 211 50.4 60.0 
SRN IS Ravin csicnaccsae S28 $2.7 ©48.7 
Greenspors, NM. C..........5 237 40.8 43.9 
Hagerstown, Md. .......... 66 46.2 52.4 
Lynchburg, Va. ............ 445 60.0 58.5 
Newport News, Va. ........ icin 64.5 59.2 
REINER. x ceicAee ena >. vison 60.6 70.0 
Beers ee No. ci sdeascesess, SOO 55.5 56.3 
TSS Oo UC Eee 354 70.0 72.9 
BOBGOES, WE... 4s ssi005-00> ad 295 56.5 63.3 
Washington, a? oe ical! Fam 76.6 76.1 
Winston-Salem, N. C.. ee $2.1. 36.7 


Percentage of Normal Relative 
(1926-28 Aver.) Standing 


3 mos. U.S.A.= 
Oct. Aver. 100 


Atlanta F. R. Dstrict...... 


53.6 52.6 100 PENS, GB. 4 bic es css 

59.6 55.5 111 Jackson, Miss. . 

68.5 66.5 128 Knoxville, Tenn. 

58.9 53.7 110 Mobile, Ala. 

66.3 57.3 124 Niasvill, TENA, nose ees os 
Wo Plat 135 New Orleans, La. 

S73 DAF 107 

63.1 61.9 118 Chicago F. R. District..... 

60.4 53.8 113 Bloomington, Ill. .......... 
69.1 66.3 129 Coder Rapids, 3a... ..<6.65000% 
55.5 51:2 104 Davenport, Ia......... 

61.7 58.9 115 Des Moines, Ia. ..... 

65.4 62.1 122 Green Bay, Wis. 

59.6 59.7 111 indionapaln, NS oo 
65.2 60.7 122 Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 

56.8 53.7 106 Mason City, Ta. 


Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


59.6 62.0 111 LS | eran 
86.8 81.9 162 ———. Ill. 
66.2 64.7 124 erre Haute, Ind. 
56.6 56.6 106 
7a. “67.1 136 St. Louis F. R. District.... 
69.8 72.9 130 Greenville, Miss. ..... 
67.7 67.4 126 Louisville, Ky. oe 
Memphis, Tenn. ......... 
69.9 68.4 130 ae Se ee 
58.8 56.1 110 Springfield, Mo. 
59.6 59.4 111 
66.0 64.4 123 Minneapolis F. R. Dist..... 
Dickinson, N. D.. ; 
51,7 S87 96 Fargo, 2): ene 
34.7 $2.2 102 beceome, Wik. ....... 
59.4 56.5 111 Red Wing, Minn. 
$5.5 33.2 104 St. Paul, Minn. . 
66.4 65.6 124 Sioux Falls, S. D. 
5:7 «Saaz 102 Winona, Minn. ; 
54.6 53.4 102 
68.4 69.8 128 Kansas City F. R. District. 
55.0 51.9 103 Albuquerque, N. M.... 
57.4 54.3 107 Bartlesville, Okla. .... 
70.2 64.7 131 Cheyenne, Wyo. ........... 
65.6 65.9 123 Colorado Springs, Colo. 
54.6 53.4 102 Denver, Cow, .....:.% 
67:7 G5.7 126 Kansas City, Kan. ... 
61.3 59.5 115 Kansas City, Mo. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
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60.0 57.8 112 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
56.8 54.8 106 Topeka, Kans, ....... 
66.2 55.9 123 ioe: 
64.7 60.4 121 
56.3 51.8 105 Dallas F. R. District...... 
57.9 52.7 109 AUS, “TOK. co aiscenes 
56.4 55.4 105 Beaumont, Tex. ...... 
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67,2 67:2 125 Fort Wosth, Tex. .... 
70.8 72.1 132 Houston, Tex. ....... 
70.8 67.7 132 San Antonio, Tex. .. 
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General Foods Does a Cook Book 


Which Becomes a “Best Seller” 


"The General Foods Cook Book,” 
published last month as a full-line 
promotion piece by the corporation of 
the same name, is breaking some well- 
established precedents in the field of 
printed advertising, and is setting an 
unusual, if somewhat freakish, record 
in the publishing industry. 

So far as is known, this is the first 
time bookstores have been induced to 
sell something which is primarily a 
sales promotion vehicle. The retail 
price is $1. In the New York test, 
bookstore dealers—even the biggest, 
like Brentano’s, Putnam’s, Dutton’s 
and Doubleday Doran—ordered in 
quantity. Since publication date, No- 
vember 10, the book has been placed 
in book and department stores in most 
of the big key cities in the country, 
and the first edition has already been 
sold out. Macy's, New York, re- 
ordered three times in a week. A 
second edition is expected in January. 

Curiously enough, the volume 
showed up in the Publisher's Weekly 
list of probable ‘‘best sellers” for No- 
vember, along with fiction and biog- 
raphy by Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, 
W. Somerset Maugham and Booth 


Tarkington. . 
_ There is, of course, a good reason 
fer all this to-do. General Foods 


spent four years putting out this cook 
book. A large staff of research work- 
ers undertook to find out the facts 
about home cooking problems, and to 
discover just what the average house- 
wife wanted in a cook book. 

They emerged, therefore, not with 
“just another collection of recipes,” 
but something that answered certain 
discovered needs. GF learned, for ex- 
ample, that the average woman is not 
so much interested in model menus as 
she is in penny-stretchers, time-savers. 


meeting company emergencies, and 
using up the inevitable left-overs. 

As General Foods expresses it: 
“Every time a housekeeper plans a | 
meal, buys food, or does a job of | 
cooking, she has to meet certain needs | 
peculiar to her situation. The time | 
and money available, the food in the | 
larder, the particular people to be fed, 
and the cooking equipment are first 
and foremost considerations, and the 
cook book every housewife has always 
needed but never has had is one keyed 
to such starting points—the cook book 
offering not merely good recipes, but 
recipes good for this, that or the other 
purpose.” 

Aside from the fact that every 
recipe is kitchen-tested, the trick of 
the General Foods Cook Book is the 
index, which lists not only classifica- 
tions of dishes, but supplies a guide 
to recipes in terms of what materials 
the housewife may have on hand, and 
sorts dishes according to purpose 
(light or heavy meal, etc.), and ac- 
cording to time needed for making. 

The book includes many dishes 
which do not involve the use of Gen- 
eral Foods products. However, wher- 
ever a GF product is really felt to be 
necessary for the success of a dish, it 
is specified. In other words, the pro- 
motion of GF foods is secondary to 
the consideration of producing a 
well-rounded cook book job. 

The General Foods Cook Book was 
announced over the radio November 
10, through 33 stations; twice a week, 
currently, on the GF hour, recipes 
from the book are given and house- 
wives are told where they can pur- 
chase the complete volume. At least 
part of the company’s magazine ad- 
vertising for 1933 will promote the 


sale of the book. 


‘Here's a 


“bonus” plan 
THAT 
WORKS! 


Offer them a trip | 
to BERMUDA on the 


Furness luxury liners 


Sales managers all over the country are find- 
ing that this idea "clicks" with their men 
better than anything else they've ever tried. 


As bonuses for exceeding quotas . . . as 
prizes in sales contests, these trips not only 
appeal to the imagination of the men much 
more than ordinary ces) awards, but also give 
the sales manager far greater opportunity to 
promote a colorful and interesting campaign. 


Some have taken large groups of prize win- 
ners, accompanied by executives, and turned 
the trip into a miniature sales convention. 
Others have awarded the trip to individual 
salesmen and their wives purely as a pleasure 


holiday. In both cases, much enthusiasm has 
been aroused . . . with gratifying results all 
around. 


The cost is surprisingly low . . . with special 
rates quoted for superior accommodations on 
either the magnificent "Monarch of Bermuda” 
or her brand new sister-ship, the “Queen of 
Bermuda". (entering service early 1933). 


Let us tell you more about it. 


For CONVENTIONS . . . LARGE or SMALL 


Break all records with a sea-going conven- 
tion to Bermuda . . . on the “Monarch of 
Bermuda” or the "Queen of Bermuda.” 
Every facility for business and pleasure. 
Large and small meeting rooms. Ship-to- 
shore ‘phone. Ask for literature. 


For Information concerning “bonus” trips and 
sea-going Conventions to Bermuda, write to 


FURNESS 


Bermuda Line 


CONVENTION DEPARTMENT 
34 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Feminine Fact Finder 


Pauline Arnold refutes the charge that 
women are not interested in facts. As 
head of the Arnold Research Service, New 
York, she keeps sometimes as many as 700 
people throughout the country busy pur- 
suing facts about markets and consumer 
preferences. 

Miss Arnold also 
refuses to believe 
that women are 
interested only in 
money, With true 
Sc tew tat 4c 
and_ philanthropic 
urge, she has just 
started a  com- 
prehensive study 
of the radio audi- 
ence, its habits 
and habitats, the 
results of which 
will be made avail- 
‘ able free to adver- 
Bachrach Photo. tisers, agencies and 

Pauline Arnold broadcasters. 

She would not divulge to this depart- 
ment the exact questions to be asked, 
though she said they would have to do 
with programs and stations heard, hours 
of radio use, etc., with the object of meas- 
uring the effectiveness of the radio adver- 
tising dollar. Thirty thousand interviews 
will be made in cities on the basic net- 
works over a three-month period. Monthly 
reports will be made to all interested 
parties, beginning January 1. 

Researching just happened to Miss 
Arnold. Before the war (she is not so 
old as this sounds) she was a professional 
musician in St. Louis—taught voice and 
piano. Then she got into war work, and. 
in consequence, Arts & Metiers Francais. 
Some St. Louis agencies discovered she 
was good at asking questions (broad 
smile, rich voice, friendly disposition, alert 
mind), and she found out what they 
wanted to know. 

Her St. Louis business grew until, about 
five years ago, she moved to New York. 
Her organization now does general mar- 
keting counsel work as well as questioning. 
They test out new products and determine 
the markets for them in consumer homes: 
how long should a blanket be? etc. 

Miss Arnold does not use all the 700 
people all the time, of course, but she 
keeps them in the fold against emergency 
jobs that may develop—sends them month- 
ly bulletins and checks up on everybody’s 
ability and availability. They are all part- 
time people who can work for her in the 
daytime—advertising space salesmen, news- 
paper people, housewives, social workers. 

The morale at the Arnold headquarters 
in West 45th Street is stimulated by the 
presence of Miss Arnold’s wire-haired ter- 
rier, who greets all comers with a lusty 
wagging of his posterior. 


Bp 


Agent Rampant 

The first definition of rampant in the 
Standard dictionary is ‘exceeding ll 
bounds.” With regard to ‘“Adman,” a 


play which Arch Gaffney and Charles 
Curran have just sold to the Fox Film 
concern, this definition is not strictly true. 


All the three acts are confined to an ad- 
vertising agency. You may recognize the 
a. says Mr. Curran, when you see the 

m. 

You may also recognize the principal 
character—a young go-getter agency execu- 
tive, who is a composite of some six of 
the most noted agents in the country. As 
the play proceeds, he gets quite rampant. 
In the first act it is an affair with an 
artist’s model; in the second with a client 
(a woman client), and in the third with 
a gitl copy writer, with whom he finally 
fades out. 

Mr. Gaffney is vice-president of Fertig, 
Slavitt & Gaffney, Inc., New York agency. 
Mr. Curran is in the publicity department 
of Warner Brothers. 

Doubtless Fox will do the piece in ap- 
propriate cathedral setting. 


New Industry Coverage 

The latest publication to arise in sup- 
port of the belief that brewing is the new 
industry that America needs is Brewery 
Engineering, to be launched by a company 
of that name at Chicago in January. J. 
L. Marshall is publisher and Tom Wilson, 
many years western editor of Power, asso- 
ciate editor. 

Meanwhile, another new industry has its 
magazine—A/r Conditioning, published by 
Heating Journals, Inc., New York. P. E. 
Fansler is editor, A. G. Winkler, advertis- 
ing manager. First issue of 8,000 copies 
(controlled) in January. 

Food Trade News, also to appear in that 
fertile January (SM November 1), will 
be edited by Victor H. Pelz, for several 
years editorial and research director of the 
American Institute of Food Distribution. 


Prodigals 

SALES MANAGEMENT Ought to run a list 
every month of former advertisers (in all 
media, of course) who have returned to 
the fold. In it we might include True 
Story, which has just resumed its series 
of newspaper pages on the importance of 
the wage-earning market, and the Cunard 
Line, now engaged—in newspapers of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia—in 
promoting intensively its Caribbean cruises. 


Placements 

It seems that Kenneth Collins, who re- 
signed as vice-president in charge of pub- 
licity of R. H. Macy & Company a short 
time ago (SM November 15), has already 
started the new agency of Kenneth Collins, 
Inc., and that William H. Howard, adver- 
tising manager of Macy’s, has joined him 
there. It also seems that Paul Hollister, 
vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, has succeeded Mr. Collins. Mr. 
Hollister had a lot to do with an adver- 
tising campaign for Macy’s in 1927, which 
won a Harvard award. 

Frederick Franklin, more recently vice- 
president of Tide and previously with 
SALES MANAGEMENT, is now eastern repre- 
sentative of Class & Industrial Marketing 
and the Market Data Book, at New York. 

After ten years as advertising director 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, W. R. 
Penney has returned to the Los Angeles 
Times in the capacity of sales supervisor 
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eles 


for retail, general and classified advertis. 
ing. Under his direction as classified man. 
ager, 1918-'22, the Times’ classified volume 
is said to have established records among 
American newspapers. 

Arnold S. Breakey has succeeded the late 
John P. Fallon as head of promotion activ: 
ties of the New York Evening Journal. 
Recently, Mr. Breakey has been in charge 
of promotion for the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization, representing Hearst evening 
and Pacific Coast newspapers. 

Charles Luckey Bowman, former vice- 
president and general manager of Stancu, 
Inc., has become vice-president of Cowan 
& Dengler, Inc., New York agency. He 
has had a wide and long (20 years) ex- 
perience in the marketing of drug products 

Metropolitan Motion Picture Film-Com- 
pany, Detroit, producer of commercial! 
films, has opened an office in the Hanna 
building, Cleveland, under G. S. Wasser, 
division manager, and Peyton B. Lyon. 

Charles C. Younggreen has settled down 
with Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago, as 
executive vice-president. Recently he was 
with McJunkin agency, before that the H 
E. Lesan Company there. He is a forme: 
president of the Advertising Federation’ of 
America. Joseph H. Finn, fo: 
fourteen years first vice-president of the 
McJunkin Company, also has _ joined 
Reincke-Ellis. 


This Jobber Doubled 


Sales in Five Years 
(Continued from page 467) 


long as each continues to sell not what 
he wants to sell but what his customer 
wants to buy. 

“Incidentally, 1 think the independ- 
ent grocer today is better off than he 
was five years ago. He is realizing 
that he can do at least as well by 
himself as he could as a function or 
as part of a function of a great dis: 
tributive system. During the so-called 
prosperity days many grocers gave up 
their stores because they felt they were 
not paying enough. Nowadays most 
grocers are sticking to their stores be- 
cause no other jobs are available. 

“But they are learning also that they 
have certain advantages of flexibility 
and resourcefulness which have been 
denied to the chains. They are less 
bound up in high and long-term leases 
and in wasteful overhead. They are 
developing the knack of turnover. 
They are more alert, more aggressive 
merchants than they were. 

“We have tried to do our part to 
make the independent merchants an 
increasingly important force in Amer- 
ican business, by playing fair with 
them and by fostering independence 
in our Own organization.” 
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Designing to Sell 
(Continued from page 468) 


aspirations, as well as the gent who | 
craves a Salon de bain to complement | 
the glory of his Hispana-Suiza. 

The product design activities of the | 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation are under the 
direction of George Sakier, whose de- 
partment is called the Bureau of 
Design Development. His bureau is 
the clearing-house of all information 
which might either immediately or 
remotely affect the esthetic or struc- 
tural design of bathroom fixutres. 
Architects, engineers, speculative build- 
ers, investment bankers, interior deco- 
rators and women’s magazine editors 
consult its files for data on trends in 
interior decoration, new building and 
decoration materials, exclusive fea- 
tures which might. increase the sala- 
bility of buildings, methods for pre- 
venting leakage, cracking or other 
plumbing woes, etc. From out of the 
experience of the Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, and the aims and desires 
of professional factors in the building 
industry, Mr. Sakier has amassed a 
fund of information valuable to the 
whole industry. 

In approaching any design problem 
for the Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
Mr. Sakier is influenced by two major 
considerations. In the first place, there | 
is the irrevocable fact that before the | 
company can put through production | 

| 


a new competitive bathtub, it com- 
mits itself to an expenditure of over 

a hundred thousand dollars in molds 
and equipment. The other considera- 
tion with which his procedure is | 
weighted is permanence in design 
quality. In the plumbing industry the | 
rate of turnover is about once in | 
twenty years. From his experience in | 
designing a large variety of products | 
Mr. Sakier has learned that the in- | 
tricacy of an industrial design problem | 
is in direct ratio to the rate of turn- | 
over. The problem of designing any 
product susceptible to obsolescence, 
such as apparel, or even an automobile, 
for instance, is less precarious than 
that of designing a product that must 
be good for twenty years. Faced with 
such serious considerations, therefore, 
Mr. Sakier does not permit the expres- 
sion of his own artistic vanity to dic- 
tate the evolution of a design. Rather 
it is the outgrowth of the experience 
and skill of the whole organization, 
the critical reaction of the market, plus 
his instinct for what is right. 


American Asphalt Paint Company, Chi- 
cago, has been given a contract—$150,000 
—for the entire paint requirements of 
Chicago's Century of Progress exposition. | 
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Peoria. 
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Duplication 


Less Thar ... 
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States Audit Co., 


3% sees 
2400 


Subscribers in Pekin, II. 


CONCENTRATE 


Your Peoria Appropriation 
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PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
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in the Peoria area. 


Coverage of 
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Subscribers in Canton, II. 


Meimber: 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO.. Nat’l. Repre., Chicago, New York Box 
MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, Inc, _ 


We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms— $4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’l Manager 
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m iT WRITES-IT LIGHTS 


} 


CIGARETTE LIGHTER ano PENCIL 
ALL IN ONE. AS A PREMIUM 
SALES AWARD. 
GOOD WILL 
GIFT. 


WRITE NOW FOR 
PRICES. MADE IN 
BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


161 CHAMPLAIN ST. 


HAVALITE 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


BOSTONS 


Via Providence, thence by bus or rai! 


PROVIDENCE $3.00 Round Tris 


Round Trip $5.00 $6. 
ABOVE FARE INCLUDES BERTH IN CABIN 
Sailings every day and Sunday, Pier ||, 
N.R. at Liberty St., 6 P.M. Tel. BArclay 
7-1800. OUTSIDE rooms running water 
$1 up. Dancing—Music by Jack Frost 
Colonial Orchestra. 
"Special Week-End Excursions” 


COLONIAL *"tincs 


PHOTOS | Axa 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


'42 Broadway 33West42%St 8OMaiden Lene 
Tel LONgacre 8645 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


